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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 
A Historical Essay on the Real Character and 


Amount of the Precedent of the Revolution ' 


of 1688 : in which the Opinions of Mackin-' 

tosh, Price, Hallam, Mr. Fox, Lord John’ 

Russell, Blackstone, Burke, and Locke, the 

Trial of Lord Russell, and the Merits of | 

Sidney, are critically considered. By R.| 

Plumer Ward, Esq. author of “* Tremaine.” 

2 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Colburn. | 
Tue nature of this work removes it from cri-! 
tical consideration in the Literary Gazette ;' 
for, though its historical lineaments are of the 
deepest interest, they are so intimately blended | 
with political traits, that we should find it im- 
possible to discuss the one without involving 
ourselves more with the other than is consist- | 
ent with the neutral principles on which this 
Journal has been conducted. Even the great | 
experience and abilities displayed by the author, | 
and the feeling that his performance must take | 
its place now and for posterity, with all the 
standard productions touching the same grand | 
national questions, must fail to outweigh that 
rule by which we have endeavoured to con- 
serve a small spot sacred to passing literature | 
and science, and free from the irruption of | 
polemical controversy or party opinions. 

The title-page will explain to our readers the | 
general character of Mr. Ward’s Essay, which 
is addressed, in a series of letters, to Mr. | 
Charles Williams Wynn, the member for 
Montgomeryshire. The author combats, and 
we may say in a manner worthy of his high 
reputation, the revolutionary principles which 
he deems to have been erroneously maintained 
by Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. Fox, Lord John 
Russell, and others; and in his arguments 
makes powerful use of the writings of Hume, 
Burke, and Hallam, besides drawing strongly 
on his own mental resources and logical acute- 
ness. When we look at the course pursued by 
his son in the present House of Commons, we 
cannot help being struck by the earnestness of 
his opening paragraph which may also be cited 
r an example of his views and style in stating 
them :— 

He speaks of “ Some of the points of dispute, 
which, after a century and a half’s seeming 
settlement, appear in our ill-fated country to be 
more unsettled, or, at least, more agitated, 
than ever ;”’ and adds, ‘“* what I particularly 
advert to are those, what I may call revolu- 
tionary principles, which, among all ranks, in 

| places, and at all times —— among men, 
women, and children, morning, noon, and 
night—are debated with more or less acrimony, 
(but generally with a great deal), producing 
divisions among friends and families, setting 
sons against fathers, and making fathers wish 
their sons had never been born; which seem at 
present to be undermining all the happy se- 
curities of life, and 

* Fright the isle from her propriety.’ 
One would have thought that all the dangerous 
and visionary theories in regard tg the origin of 
governments ; the rights of kings, whether sup- 
posed divine and indefeasible, or derived by 
election from the people; the right of resistance 
and insurrection at the will of that people, and 


the French assembly did by Louis XVI., and work, in a close investigation of the case of 
as it was supposed that we did by Charles I.;— Lord Russell, he more particularly alludes to 
one would have thought, I say, that all these his own feelings. 

questions, and the nature of the much-abused' ‘* Who may agree or disagree with me (he 
term, the sovereignty of the people, had long says) in the opinions I have hazarded, it is not 
been set at rest, and buried in the graves of easy to foresee. All that I would stipulate for 
those who agitated them with so much ability is the sincerity of my own conviction of their 
and zeal on both sides. I certainly never ex-|soundness, after a conscientious, laborious, 
pected, after the miseries and atrocities of the and, I trust I may say, impartial investigation 
French revolution had spent their force, and’ of the whole matter. I say impartial, because, 
men had recovered from the delirium which! in surviving every person and every object that 
had blinded them, and put the abuse of liberty could warp my judgment, I have long taken 
to shame, that the rash and daring principles leave of every thing like party spirit. The 
of Payne, Price, and others, of a right under | struggles of the world are over, and history has 
the law, or from history, to ‘ choose our own! lost its principal charm, because unable any 
governors, to cashier them for misconduct, and |longer to excite to action. If I know myself, 
to frame a government for ourselves,’—that/there is not a line of this inquiry which is 
these principles should be revived, and preached, ' written in any spirit but that of truth. Had I 
and acted upon, or at least recommended, as'been the king, I would have pardoned Lord 
the known and admitted axioms of the consti-! Russell; pardoned him without the conditions 
tution. Yet the question of our great and/|he himself proposed,— of living an exile from 
happy Revolution seems ‘ never ending, still/his country. I would have trusted to his ho- 
beginning ;’ and there are not wanting high|nour, to have overcome his bigotry, and re- 
and respectable names, adorned with scholar-| main a good subject. Such mercy would, in- 
ship and research, and invulnerable to any | deed, have been twice blessed ; ‘ blessed in him 
reproach of factious or rebellious designs, as!that gives, and him that takes.’ But I do not 
well as others to which the contrary may be jon that account think that he was either a hero 
evidently imputed, which advocate and dis-|or a martyr; or that the law, either of treason 





their power to try and to punish sovereigns, as 


seminate these dangerous doctrines. Used and 
acted upon as they are, by the mischievous and 
restless spirit which pervades most ranks, and 
is, unhappily, rather encouraged than resisted 
by those who ought to know better, they tend 
most remarkably, and, therefore, most un- 
happily, to unsettle all hope or expectation 
of again seeing the sunshine of quiet in these 
agitated realms. Am I wrong in saying those 
who should know better, when a man of ac- 
complished mind and superior mould,—a man 
believed by all to be the soul of honour, 
and distinguished by education and ability 
as much as by birth, rank, and fortune,—when 
such a man, a peer, and prime minister, pro- 
claimed from his place in parliament, that the 
bishops should put their houses in order ; 
meaning (for that was the clear inference) that 
otherwise they should surely die; and when 
the same person held, that he was not a wise 
man who did not legislate in the spirit of the 
times,—that spirit, at least in great numbers, 
being, as we know, the destruction of the 
Church, and the subversion of the Constitution ? 
It is in vain that this eminent person, or his 
friends for him, say, that when he uttered 
these very faulty maxims, he did not believe 
such to be the spirit he alluded to. The 
maxim was general, and, had it been pursued, 
he must have abided all consequences. Whe- 
ther, if he held an opinion of its innocency 
when he broached it, he holds it now, is a 
question which may be answered by his having 
felt forced by principle, and real fears for a 
country he loves, to abandon the helm, and 
with it, probably, the doctrine itself. We ought, 
therefore, to respect him for honour’s sake. 
But there are others, whose conduct, as well as 
political preaching, resembles the infatuation of 
some men, who will not believe in the reality 
of an earthquake until they are buried in its 
ruins.” 

Elsewhere, towards the conclusion of his 


jor of evidence, was strained a single puint to 
produce his conviction.” 

As a specimen of his skill in reasoning, we 
may as well quote an instance from this part 
of the disquisition. 

‘ Here (he says) a parting question arises, in 
| which, for a moment, we wish to indulge. If 
| Lord Russell, by his treason against the law of 
the land, was only the more faithful and de- 
voted to the paramount laws of nature and 
reason; if he was the great and heroic patriot 
who sacrificed his life in attempting to deliver 
his country from oppression ; why not avow, 
proclaim it, glory in it? Why deprive him, 
or allow him to deprive himself, of the honour 
that belongs tohim? As it was, he entangled 
himself in irreconcileable assertions, to escape, 
first, conviction, and then punishment. Hence, 
his whole virtue as a patriot, a righter of 
wrongs, an assertor of the natural and inalien- 
able privileges of the people, is frittered into 
nothing, by attempts at denial of his real con- 
duct. So also his friends for him, both at the 
time and now. Not a step do they stir, not an 
argument do they offer, not a testimony do 
they undermine, in order to disguise his legal 
guilt, but derogates from his public virtue. 
Thus, his self-devotion is extinguished in in- 
surmountable difficulties, rash assertions, and 
disingenuous conjectures; all which might be 
avoided, and his moral fame exalted to that 
really high pitch which these abortive pre- 
judices in vain endeavour to carry it. Such, 
it appears to me, is the effect of the attempts 
(honest though they may be) to mystify his 
case. If he really meant to rebel in what he 
thought a holy cause, why all this jealousy, 
this extreme questioning of glaring facts? If 
not; if he did not like, as Burnet says, this 
mad exposing of himself, what becomes of his 
martyrdom ? One great mistake (at least if 
we are right ourselves,) seems to pervade the 
whole of the reasoning on the law of the case, 
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both by Mr. Fox and Lord John Russell, — 
that a mere consultation about treasonable 
measures, if they are not carried into effect, is 
not treason in itself. In this, if the animus is 
fully proved, we venture to say they are 
wrong.” 

We shall now only copy Mr. Ward’s divi- 
sions of his subject. 

“I. As to the general proposition of the 
right of resistance at the pleasure of the people, 
and the cases when that right may be exercised. 
II. As to the famous question of the sovereign- 
ty of the people itself, and as to their supposed 
compact with their rulers. III. As to the 
exact amount and force of the historical pre- 
cedent afforded by the Revolution of 1688, and 
the doctrines raised upon its various incidents. 
To these I may beg to add two more on the cha- 
racter of the Revolution, and in the means by 
which it was brought about, with a view to 
ascertain whether the glory ascribed to it as an 
example of the principles of philosophical liberty 
brought into practice is really deserved. 1n 
doing this I know full well the boldness of my 
undertaking ; what difficulties, what opposition, 
what prejudices, I shall have to encounter ; how 
little likely I am to succeed ; how little popular 
the endeavour, ifI do. But, as my opinion is 
not one of yesterday ; as it has been pondered 
for years, and has only been confirmed by the 
observation of a life neither short nor passed in 
ignorance of public affairs; as, in fine, my 
object is truth, and my sentiments sincere, I will 
not shrink from the task.” 

As we have declined entering updn these 
topics, we shall conclude with two brief notes, 
which we find appended to the bottoms of two 
pages in the first volume. The first occurs on 
the term “ march of reason,” and Mr. W. 
adds : —‘* Was not Lord Stowell right in ask- 


ing, so quaintly, whether the march of reason 
was the rogue’s march ?” 


And again: — ‘* It may not be irrelevant, in 
winding up this part of the subject, to mention 
a conversation between a warm-minded young 
senator and the cool-judging venerable Lord 
Eldon, on the disposal of Bonaparte, when he 
was brought prisoner to Plymouth. ‘ Might 
he not be tried and executed as a murderer and 
treaty-breaker, under the law of nations,’ asked 
the younger politician, ‘I should have no objec- 
tion,’ replied Lord Eldon, ‘ to sit upon his trial, 
and even pass sentence, if you will draw the in. 
dictment.” The young senator was mute.” 

We shall merely allude to one portion of the 
discussion in these very able volumes which 
applies to all times—we mean, the inquiry 
whether political honesty has been greater or 
less at different periods of our history : say, du- 
ing the commonwealth ; after the restoration ; 
at the revolution ; or, perhaps, now. Upon this 
point we shall only observe, that since the day 
or night (we forget which) when Diogenes 
went «lent with a lantern to try to find an 
honest man, we presume human nature to have 
been very nearly the same; and that our elec. 
tion petition committees of the present day are 
very little better than they were at any former 
era. 








Memoirs of the Life and Corres; of the 
Right Honourable Henry Flood, M.P. By 
Warden Flood, Esq., late Captain 51st Re- 
giment. 8vo. Dublin, 1838. Cumming. 

Mr. Foon, as all our readers are aware, was 

a distinguished senator ; he was born in 1732; 

studied at Oxford under the preceptorship of 

Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York ; 

wrote some indifferent odes; made a tour of 

Europe in company with Arthur Murphy; and, 





returning to Ireland, was elected member for 
the county of Kilkenny, in 1759. This county 
he represented for several years, and after- 
wards sat as member for the boroughs of Callan 
and Enniskillen, taking a prominent place in 
the various political discussions of the day ; 
and, having joined the opposition, he continued 
on that side an eloquent and effective speaker, 
with the exception of five years, when he took 
office, in 1775, as Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
under the administration of Lord Harcourt. 

Flood having rejoined the ranks of the op- 
position, made, in 1783, a violent attack upon 
the patriotism of Grattan, whom he stigmatised 
‘““as a mendicant patriot, who was bought by 
his country, and had then sold his country for 
prompt payment.” He soon after succeeded 
in negotiating for a seat in the English House 
of Commons; but the Irish orator made at first 
little or no impression upon the English As- 
sembly. In fact, Flood’s maiden speech, in St. 
Stephen’s, upon the affairs of India was a 
failure; but he afterwards regained some of 
his former reputation by his speeches upon 
Parliamentary Reform. 

In 1762, Mr. Flood married Lady Frances 
Maria Beresford, daughter of the first Earl of 
Tyrone; but they had no children. He died 
at his seat in the county of Kilkenny, in 1791, 
leaving his estates, which were worth about 
50007. per annum, after the death of his wife, 
to the University of Dublin, for the purpose of 
founding a professorship of the Irish language, 
and the purchase of books and manuscripts in 
that and kindred languages. This bequest, 
which was ably defended in a pamphlet by the 
present Ear] of Rosse, then Sir Lawrence Par- 
sons, became the subject of litigation, which 
ended in Mr. Flood’s will being pronounced 
null and void. 

Such, to the best of our recollection, are the 
principal incidents in the life of Mr. Flood, and 
which, in our opinion, afford a biographer, 
personally unacquainted with his hero, a 
meagre foundation for an attractive super- 
structure. The impassioned eloquence, the 
keen reply, the witty repartee, which called 
forth thunders of applause from political parti- 
sans, and were talked about and commented 
upon from the ministerial benches, and eagerly 
discussed by the public sixty, seventy, and 
eighty years ago, have lost so much of their 
beauty, point, and polish, in our eyes, that they 
resemble the neglected swords of the period, 
now so much rusted and corroded by the tooth 
of time, that all their former brilliancy is gone, 
and that we must be political antiquaries to 
enjoy the exhibition. In fact, so much in 
oratory depends upon the tone and manner of 
the speaker, that even if the precise words he 
uttered were age eage it is as difficult to con- 
ceive accurately the effect produced by them, as 
it is the intoxicating nature of certain per- 
fumes after the essence has evaporated. Moore 
says, 

** You may break, = may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 
And we shall, therefore, not dispute the matter 
with a poet; but certain are we of this, that, 
in plain prose, small, indeed, is the portion of 
the scent of the roses which remains in bygone 
political speeches; nor should we ever dream 
of finding roses there, did we not sometimes 
alight upon a thorn; once, no doubt, pointed 
enough, or intended to be so, but now, to the 
comprehension of those feeling little sympathy 
with the party squabbles of their great grand- 

fathers, dull and ) mst enough, 

It will be seen, from these observations, that 
we are not disappointed in finding the volume 








before us rather heavy reading; nevertheless 
we will endeavour, and pick out a few pas: 
which may amuse or interest our readers. 

Soon after Flood’s marriage, we are told 
that ‘“‘he now took up his residence at Farm. 
ley, a small but agreeable seat; not, perhaps, 
extensive enough for his plans and pursuits 
such, however, as formed a pleasant retreat 
from the cares and duties of parliament. [t 
was here that the amateurs of dramatic litera. 
ture met, and gave an example, which was suc. 
cessfully followed many years afterwards in 
Kilkenny, where the histrionic taste and talents 
of a Becher, a Power, and a Rothe, were ren. 
dered more attractive by the presence of Miss 
O'Neill. In fact, the traditions — for they are 
so to the writer —of those days form a bril. 
liant and delightful retrospective view, when 
contrasted with the political perplexities, and 
the rise or ruin of families — when unanimity 
and friendly intercourse of society were in uni. 
son with the proverbial hospitality and intel. 
lectual pre-eminence of the country. The 
theatre, which once contained the gay and the 
accomplished, is now a mart of miscellaneous 
furniture, without a vestige, except the wooden 
walls, to remind an observer of the famed ama- 
teurs of the sock and buskin.” 

We have a melancholy picture of the deadly 
extent to which electioneering feuds were car. 
ried in Ireland, in the following anecdote. It 
appears that the borough of Callan, which re. 
turned two members, had long been jointly 
represented by the Agars and the Floods, 
* On the new election ‘ Jemmy Agar of Gow. 
ran,’ and Mr. Flood of Farmley, divided the 
representation ; but a misunderstanding occur- 
red about disputed rights which terminated 
fatally to the former. The pistol was. con- 
sidered a more honouarble mode of deciding 
political differences than logic, rhetoric, or 
constitutional means. Duelling was thought 
by many, in those days, an éclat necessary to 
character; a good shot might with greater 
confidence spit forth the aspic venom of his 
nature, or when it failed, he might freely ex- 
ercise a loud voice and determined gesture. 
Mr. Agar was a practised shot, and felt perfect 
security in his skill ; he, therefore, readily chal. 
lenged his opponent to end their electioneer. 
ing dispute. Mr. Flood accepted the mes. 
sage, and a meeting took place at Holyhead, 
where Agar was slightly wounded ; but so in. 
censed was he at having missed his adversary, 
that before the election was over, Mr. Flood 
received a second cartel. The hostile inter- 
view took place on the race-course of Kilkenny, 
where lots were drawn for the first fire: Agar 
got it; he aimed at and grazed Flood, but with. 
out wounding him. Agar demanded, in the 
voice of a Stentor, for Flood to fire; he did so, 
and shot him through the breast. Before suf- 
ficient medical aid could be procured, Agar 
expired. This lamentable circumstance caused 
deep chagrin to Mr. Flood: an important cor- 
respondence was interchanged between Lord 
Charlemont, Lord Chaucellor Lifford, and Mr. 
Flood, on the mode of justificatory trial to be 
pursued.” 

There are many interesting letters of Lord 
Charlemont scattered through this volume; 
and the author of it makes several severe ob- 
servations upon the statements of that noble- 
man’s biographer, Mr. Hardy. Wee select the 
following passage from one of Lord Charle- 
mont’s epistles to Mr. Flood, for the sake of 
allowing our readers to contrast it with the 
present certainty of transit between Ireland 
and England. Steam, in our opinion, forms 
the real act of union between the two coul- 
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tries, which admits of no repeal. His lordship’s 
letter is dated, 

«« London, Hertford Street, Piccadilly, 1766. 

“ Judge of my disappointment, my dearest 
Flood : detained in Ireland by contrary winds 
for almost three weeks, in constant expecta- 
tion of sailing every day, I had omitted 
answering your letters, and was, of course, 
doubly anxions to see you, in order to obviate 
any ill opinion you might have conceived 
of me, from my apparent negligence. At 
length the wind served, and I set out with 
a thorough confidence that I was travelling 
towards you. Arrived in London, my first 
care was to send to the St. James’s Coffee 
House. The answer was, that you were gone 
to Paris, but were expected back in a very few 
days; and the next morning I received your 
billet, with an account of your having gone to 
Treland.” 

Mr. Flood's biographer thus notices the 
opinion that Flood was the mysterious Junius ; 
an opinion which Lord Rosse has been men- 
tioned as strongly entertaining. 

“Tt has been said, with every degree of 
probability, that the fugitive pieces of political 
satire, in prose and verse, tended to overwhelm 
and confound the courtiers and government of 
Lord Townshend, fully as much as the for- 
midable opposition. This remarkable effect, 
leads the biographer to relate the current 
opinions that Mr. Flood had pretensions to the 
authorship of Junius. And, without more 
than recording a few anecdotes on the subject, 
he may have had as well-sustained pretensions 
as some who have been put forward; since 
hypothetical arguments, however lengthened, 
in support of a particular and popular per- 
sonage, do not give greater certainty to the 
fact. A literary inquiry so curious as the 
authorship of the celebrated letters of Junius 
has baffled for years the most ingenious con- 
jectures. The nearer we approach the object 
of our inquisitiveness, when we are almost 
about to place the chaplet of immortal bays on 
the head of the supposed author, he eludes the 
completion of our labour, like a delightful 
delusion of nature, which pictures to our vision 
an imaginary object that we pursue with con- 
fidence, till nearness informs of its unreality. 
It is fortunate Junius has left no certain trace 
of his personal distinctness,—no clue to say, 
he was the man. Mr. Flood, however, pos- 
sessed much of the peculiar genius of that 
writer, awd a classic commentator remarked, 
when the political warfare was carrying on, 
that his satire had mach of the epigrammatic 
point of Archilocus. The time Mr. Flood 
flourished, his politics, his compositions, and his 
position in society, gave a sort of colouring to 
the supposition, that was hazarded by many of 
his acquaintances regarding his identity with 
Junius. The following anecdotes, however, 
are all the materials with which the biographer 
has to sustain the fact. Colonel Luttrel (the first 
Lord Carhampton) wasagreatsticklerforabuses, 
particularly in the army and pension estimates ; 
he gave bitter and unmitigated opposition to 
any measure suggested by Mr. Flood for their 
diminution. In one of the letters of Junius, 
the colonel is exhibited in no very enviable 
position. He happened to visit the house of a 
friend, whom he found attentively perusing a 
paper. ‘What are you reading?’ inquired 
Luttrel. ‘A letter of Junius’ responded his 
friend ; “who do you think he is?’ * Why,’ 
said the colonel, ‘ to be sure, that d——d fellow, 
Harry Flood.” The conjecture of Colonel 
Lattrel operated as a well-attested fact, and 
gave an acerbity to his observations, within 





and without the doors of parliament, when 
opposed by his Junius. 

* When Sir Lawrence Parsons was on a visit 
at Farmley, one evening the conversation 
turned on Junius. Mr. Flood, who had been 
in his study, entered the room just as Lady 
Frances said that Junius ought to make his 
real name known. Mr. Flood sat down, and 
looked fixedly at Lady Frances ; the conversa- 
tion on the authorship dropped, and afterwards, 
Mr. Flood turned it to some other subject. 
Sir Lawrence Parsons thought he traced in the 
manuscript of the letters at Woodfall’s, the 
small, cramped handwriting of Lady Frances 
Flood.” 

‘“¢ The question he put to a connexion of his, 
is characteristic enough of the man, and of 
Junius. ‘* What is your definition of a secret ?’ 
‘A circumstance only known to /wo persons.’ 
‘No,’ replied Mr. Flood, ‘it ceases to be a 
secret the moment it is known to any one but 
yourself.’”’ 

There are many whimsical misprints in this 
volume. For instance, we find our venerable 
contemporary, the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine "’| 
for the year 1991, quoted in a note at page 13, | 
and we merely point this error out as likely to 
puzzle the historical inquirer in A.D. 2038, 
seeing no reason to doubt that the worthy 
Sylvanus Urban who has already flourished for 
upwards of a century, may in about two 
centuries more have attained a green old age, 
and be even more consulted by biographers and 
commentators than at present. In conclusion 
we have only to state that we do not think the 
lithographic portrait of Flood prefixed to this 
volume, merits all that has been said about it 
by his biographer (or the publisher) in a P.S. 
which follows the preface. Nevertheless, we 
are pleased at receiving this volume as an addi- 





tion to English or rather Irish biography, 
which, Lord Rosse and Mr. Commissioner Bur- | 
rowes, with no doubt more luminous illustra-| 
tions, have hesitated to contribute; as we re- | 
member the old proverbs that ‘delays are| 
dangerous,” and that ** half a loaf,” &c. | 





Vienna and the Austrians. By Mrs. Trollope. 
[Second Notice. ] 
A FORTNIGHT ago we briefly introduced this 
work to our readers, supplied a few extracts 
without remark, and left the public to form its 
own judgment upon these miscellaneous, and, 
except as being illustrative of men and manners, 
unchosen examples of the author. Neither 
shall we now enter upon any discussion of 
Mrs. Trollope’s well-known opinions. Whether 
called an attachment to conservatism, legi- 
timacy, or aristocracy, her bias seems to have 
been strengthened by an introduction through 
our ambassador, Sir Frederick Lamb, to Prince 
Metternich, aud thence to the highest circles of 
Vienna. Her account of these is, accordingly, 
sufficiently rose-coloured ; but it is not often 
that we have tourists with opportunities for 
making any observations whatever on this class 
of persons. Living for a season among them, 
we find much to interest us in Mrs. Trollope’s 
descriptions ; and they are not the less amusing 
for a certain assumption of dignity in our 
countrywoman, from having kept such fine and 
illustrious company. While we smile at this 
little pardonable vanity, we ought at the same 
time to be on our guard against the common 
folly of estimating the statesmen of Austria by 
British notions. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the application of the same rules and prin- 
ciples to Prince Metternich, the minister of an 
absolute monarch, and Lord Melbourne, the 





minister of a limited sovereign, The position 


IS 
and policy of the two countries are so essentially 
different, that the feelings, actions, and conduct 
of the governing powers must be as widely dis- 
similar. It is, therefore, most ridiculous to try 
or speak of them as we often see it done by the 
shallow quidnuncs of the day, who, testing 
every thing by an English standard, would 
have the Bey of Tunis a reformer, the Prime 
Mufti a liberal, and the Grand Llama a 
radical. 

But we have nothing to do with Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s politics, or their leaning one way or 
another. She is a clever and observant tra- 
veller ; and we shall better consult the literary 
character of our publication by selecting a few 
further passages which may possess attractions 
for the general reader, and afford a peep into the 
interior of Vienna. Our first quotation relates 
to the statesman whose name we have already 
mentioned. 

** There was one observation (says Mrs. 
T.) that I am tempted to record, despite my 
usually firm resolution of never repeating 
‘ table-talk,” unless the names be withdrawn : 
but I must be forgiven now, both for the sake 
of the words, which to my mind have much 
wisdom in them, as well as because the speaker 
is one of those who must submit to have what 
they utterremembered. While talking of some 
of the strange blunders that had occasionally 
been made by politicians, he said, as nearly as 
I can recollect and translate the words (for he 
conversed with me in French), ‘ I believe that 
the science of government might be reduced to 
principles as certain as those of chemistry, if 
men, instead of theorising, wonld only take the 
trouble patiently to observe the uniform results 
of similar combinations of circumstances.’ His 
highness, also, while at table, told me an 
anecdote that I may repeat without scruple, as 
he concluded it by saying, ‘ Je vous fais cadeau 
de cela.’ Atthe time Ali Pacha, the celebrated 
rebel, ventured to raise his banner against his 
master, the sultan, Prince Metternich received 
a letter from him, in which, after some polite 
acknowledgments of his high esteem and ad. 


|miration, he proceeded to the business that led 


him to write; which was, to request that the 
prince would immediately despatch to him a 
* constitution-maker,’ as he was desirous of 
ruling the country he was ‘ about to conquer’ 
after the most approved European model: ‘ But, 
as we happened,’ continued the prince, * to be 
on the most amicable footing with the sultan, 
whom it was his purpose to dethrone, I was 
obliged to decline the patronage he so obligingly 
offered me.’ The prince is of middle height, 
rather thin than otherwise, with handsome and 
regular features; his hair quite gray, and the 
prevailing expression of his countenance, that 
of mild benevolence ; but in his light blue eyes 
there is a character of deep and earnest thought- 
fulness that is exceedingly remarkable. His 
person and manners are eminently dignified 
and graceful ; and there is, moreover, such an 
air of calm philosophical tranquillity in his aspect, 
that, had I been told, out of a hundred gentle- 
men chosen at hazard, to select the one who for 
twenty-five years had held a steady and unvacil- 
lating course, while all beyond the circle of his 
influence had blundered, trembled, and tottered, 
I am very sure I should have made no mistake. 
T * *’s remark upon him as we drove home 
was, that in appearance he was just such a 
man as his fancy painted Sir William Temple 
to have been; and the illustration is so good 
a one, that I doubt if I could find another 
equally likely to suggest something approach- 
ing to the appearance and manner cf Prince 
Metternich.” 
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There is a striking account of the ceremony 
of installing eleven knights of the Golden 
Fleece. ‘l'owards the conclusion, the following 
is curious :— 

*¢ Though I had previously been assured, that 
a banquet given to the knights made part of 
the day’s ceremonies, and that all those who 
had received tickets were to witness it, I could 
hardly persuade myself that the business was 
still unfinished ; especially as, after the de- 
parture of the knights, the empress rose, and, 
again walking through the room alone, fol- 
lowed as before at some distance by the ladies 
of the imperial family, and the noble dames in 
attendance on them, left the apartment. I 
was greatly disposed to go too; but, as the 
corps diplomatique remained, as the gentlemen 
who occupied the floor remained also, and as 
no one stirred in the other tribunes, I remained 
quiet too. In a few minutes, the manner in 
which the promised banquet was to appear 
before us was made manifest by the entrance 
of a crowd of liveried serving-men, some bear- 
ing tables, others benches; some carrying 
armsful of tapestry to envelope the rude ma- 
terial of both; and others, again, conveying 
table-cloths and napkins, knives and spoons, 
glasses and plates; so as to leave no room for 
doubting what the object was which set them 
all so busily in motion. The scene was now 
certainly a most singular one. The floor of the 
hall was still thronged with Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Bohemian nobles; ambassadors 
from every court in Europe, with their fa- 
milies, still occupied their tribune ; and all the 
ladies of the highest class in Vienna, who were 
not on this day in personal attendance on the 
empreas, likewise remained in their places: yet, 
the whole process of placing tables, and, in 
homely English phrase, of ‘ laying the cloth for 
dinner,’ went on before their eyes exactly in 
the same manner as if the domestics had been 
the only living beings in the apartment. 
Meanwhile the court were, as we learned, per- 
forming some religious office appertaining to 
the ceremony of installation in the chapel of 
the palace; and we employed the interval, as 
well as we could, in chatting with those around 
us, and in looking out upon others, who, like 
ourselves, were beguiling the idle time as they 
could. ‘There was one witticism that, I think, 
made the entire tour of our tribune, which was 
suggested by the relative positions of three of 
the ambassadors who stood opposite to us,— 
namely, the Nuncio, the ambassador of Louis 
Philippe, and the ambassador of the Sublime 
Porte. The Comte de St. Aulaire stood be- 
tween the Pope's Nuncio and the Turk. 
* Voila le juste milieu!’ said some one; and 
‘juste milieu’ was echoed round, while every 
eye was bent in the same direction. The pre- 
parations for the banquet, meanwhile, went 
busily on. A table for all of imperial blood 
was spread on the dais, and a larger one for 
the other knights stretched down the hall. 
Both were decorated very splendidly with gold 
plate, plateaux, and flowers; and, as soon as 
the operation was fully completed, the court, 
both male and female, entered anew, exactly in 
the same order as before, excepting that Prince 
Gustavus Vasa, the ex-Crown-prince of Sweden, 
accompanied the imperial ladies to their tri- 
bune, and remained there during the rest of 
the ceremony, standing by the Prince of Sa- 
lerno. The emperor and his illustrious kindred 
placed themselves — in act to eat — at the high 
table; but, though it was covered with all sorts 
of splendid dinner decorations, the business 
went no further. Nothing eatable was set 
before them, and their share in this part of the 


ceremony was much the same as our own. 
The knights’ table, on the contrary, was dili- 
gently served with the regular routine of din- 
ner, from soup to ice; but very little was eaten 
by any one. While the seeming feast con- 
tinued, however, the music-gallery was in full 
activity. Mdlle. Lowe sang a bravura, which, 
either from the form of the room, or from some 
mistaken idea on her part that its great size 
demanded unusual exertion, was most painfully 
and oppressively loud. Another song was sung 
by a male performer, but not with very happy 
effect. This is not at present the coté fort of 
Vienna. As soon as the mimicry of eating had 
been sufficiently gone through, the court arose, 
and made its exit, followed by the empress and 
her ladies in the same stately order as before. 
It is, 1 should conceive, impossible that any 
ceremony of the kind could be more dignified, 
more magnificent, more stately, in all its fea- 
tures, than this installation.” 

To contrast with this spectacle of human 
pomp, we shall now copy as much as our 
limits allow of a visit to the catacombs of 
Vienna. 

** The present entrance to these vaults is by 
a small obscure door, situated amidst the houses 
behind the cathedral; it opens upon a small 
and sordid chamber, where two or three women 
were washing; which being traversed, we 
found ourselves in a paved court, or rather 
passage, in the same style of domestic use, and 
domestic dirt, having at the further end of it 
another door, from which the steps into the 
catacombs descended. This obscure approach 
proved that what we were about to see was 
not often visited as a spectacle; and if we had 
drawn the rational inference from this, and 
concluded that we should find nothing which 
it was desirable to see, we might have escaped 
gazing upon the most horrible scene that could 
be exhibited to mortal eyes. Instead of turn- 
ing back, however, as I think we ought to have 
done, the demon of curiosity urged us forward ; 
we descended the steps, and, each being pro- 
vided with a lighted fambeau of wax, proceeded 
on our horrid expedition. Two men accom- 


they both counted the number of the party, 
and earnestly charged us to keep together. 
Our procession looked in some degree fitted to 
the scene, for the lights we bore were of the 
form used at funeral solemnities, and had, 
doubtless, already been employed in such, for 
they were allin partconsumed. * * * 

“* We continued our way for some time 
without encountering any thing more terrific 
than what we naturally expected in vaults cun- 
secrated to the reception of a vast congeries of 
dead bodies; that is to say, we saw, first on 
one side of us, and then on the other, walls 
built up of human bones, of no great extent 
indeed, but arranged exactly in the manner 
represented in the engravings of the Parisian 
catacombs. And here the exhibition should 
have ended, and, doubtless, was intended to do 
80, if, indeed, exhibition was ever intended at 
all. But the man who led the party walked 
on, and on we all walked after him. And now 
the scene changed: this semblance of order, 
and of something like reverence for the human 
relics collected there, disappeared altogether, 
and such a scene greeted ns as will probably 
visit my dreams at intervals as long as I live. 
We reached a large square vault, in which our 
conductor paused ; and, holding low the light 
he carried, shewed us, stretched in horrible 
disorder on the ground, which was rugged 
and uneven with huge masses of obscene de- 
cay, & multitude of wholly naked and un- 





(panied us, one preceding, the other following ; | 


coffined bodies, in every attitude that accident 
could produce. From some peculiarity of at. 
mosphere, probably its singular and very 
remarkable deficiency of moisture, the decom. 
position which usually follows death, has not 
taken place here ; but, instead of this, the skin 
is dried to the substance of thick leather; 
while the form, and in a multitude of cases the 
features also, remain just sufficiently unchanged 
in shape, to make their grinning likeness to 
ourselves the most striking, and the most ap. 
palling possible. The varied postures, and the 
different expression of each ghastly head, made 
them all seem to live in death; and I trembled 
as I looked at them, lest, as Juliet says, that | 
might go distraught, 
* Environed with all those hideous sights, 
And madly play with the long-buried bones.’ 

Such a spectacle, and the careless confusion in 
which the horrible objects that composed it 
were strewed about, was, in truth, enough to 
make a woman’s step falter, and her senses 
reel ; yet this was but the beginning of horrors. 
Having allowed us time to look around, and 
take in, at one general view, the whole sicken. 
ing scene, our conductor stooped, and seizing 
one of these lamentable epitomes of a human 
being by the throat, raised him before our eyes, 
and made him stand upright to be gazed upon, 
maneuvring his flambeau the while so as to 
make the grim figure more distinctly visible, 
and descanting, as he did sv, on his height 
and goodly proportions. Then, suddenly, let. 
ting the rattling carcass fall at our feet, he 
caught up another,—told us it was a woman, 
then threw her aside, and raised a third, 
and, while supporting it against his own 
body with the same hand in which he held 
the light, he tore off with the other long strips 
of the dry skin to shew how tough it was, 
Had I been left in clearer possession of my 
judgment, I should surely have insisted upon 
turning back again, and regaining with all the 
strength left me the blessed sight of day and 
human life; but I felt sick, horror-struck, and 
|utterly bewildered, and followed the party 
|(which consisted besides ourselves of three or 
four gentlemen who were strangers to us) 
without uttering a word. C and I occa- 
sionally exchanged a silent pressure of the 
hand, but any other interchange of feeling 
seemed impossible. I cannot tell you accurate- 
ly how many of these horrid caverns we passed 
through ; but I know that I saw bats nestling 
against the walls, and human carcasses innu- 
merable with open mouths grinnin;; at me as 
I passed. At one point, a broad fli,|1t of steps, 
well arched over and handsomely paved, were 
pointed out to us as leading up to the archie- 
piscopal palace, which is situated in St. Stephen’s 
Platz. Why this connexion should exist be- 
tween the residence of the archbishop, and 
this horrible charnel-house, I cannot imagine. 
At length we reached another vault, larger 
than any of the preceding ones, on the fur- 
ther side of which a heap uncountable of 
human bodies, seemingly thrown together like 
so many masses of rubbish, rose half-way up 
the wall. The surface of this horribleaccumula- 
tion, as well as the entire floor, was streweé 
with carcasses, with heads and limbs still 
hanging to them, in better or worse preserva- 
tion, according to the accidents of attitude and 
position in which they were thrown. Among 
the most perfect of these, our loathsome guide 
again employed himself; raising them in horrl- 
ble display before our eyes, and patting, pulling, 
and jocosely handling their gaunt forms in 4 
spirit of pleasantry that brought the hideous 
frolica of Petit André vividly before me, Jt 
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made me feel, even in the half-reasoning state 
in which I then was, that the great master had 
not exaggerated the degree in which it was 
possible natural feeling might be conquered in 
the human heart, by long familiarity with ob- 
jects most calculated to excite it, but which 
appear likewise to have the power of exhaust- 
ing and quenching it,—as if the nerves worn 
out could feel no more. At one spot in par- 
ticular this man continued to linger, evidently 
in search of some especial object; and, at last 
broke forth into an exclamation upon his ill- 
success —‘ Es war einschonmann hier... . 
Wo ist er dann 2’ but still he proceeded with 
unholy perseverance to seek for the identical 
corse he wished to exhibit, tossing one this 
way, and another that, in his search, till he 
found it; then, placing its lank enormous 
height beside his own, he chuckled as he 
watched the shuddering disgust with which we 
turned from him. The next halt was beside a 
dark round pit, that looked like a bricked well 
of extraordinarily large dimensions. Here 
again our gowle conductor held his taper low, 
that we might see all we had so unadvisedly 
come to see. ‘Here’ he said, pointing his 
finger downwards,— ‘here in this pit lie 
thousands, and thousands more. It goes deep, 
deep, deep!’ Up, nearly to the edge of this 
dark abyss, rose another mass of dried, rather 
than of corrupted mortality; and more legs, 
more arms, more grinning sculls, more shrivel- 
led-carcasses, half leather and half bone, met 
our eyes; while the fragments of broken limbs 
scattered on the margin of this horrible pit 
shewed plainly enough that when the excess of 
bodies in the vaults made it necessary to sink a 
new gulf to receive them, the manner in 
which the mortal relics were finally deposited, 
was not very reverential. But, decidedly, the 
most horrid spot of all was a vault which had 
been divided by a brick wall, apparently of less 
substantial masonry than the rest of the 
buildings. For many years, our conductor 
told us, the vault thus divided off had received 
a multitude of coffined corses cast into it from 
above; but, at length, the weight «ainst the 
new side-wall became so great that it vave way ; 
and the same hateful flambeau that had been 
80 repeatedly flourished before us, was now very 
skilfully used to shew the yawning chasm 
through which had fallen, into the vault where 
we stood, some scores of coffins; which, burst- 
ing open as they fell, cast out their ghastly 
inmates, one tumbling head over heels upon 
another, in such hideous and abhorrent con- 
fusion, as makes the blood cold to remember. 
Many of these gaping coffins hang hitched and 
suspended in their fall; and I could not but 
fancy that, if any among us moved too sud- 
denly, or even shook the air by speaking aloud, 
another horrid avalanche might fall through 
the same opening, and overwhelm us in its rat- 
tling mass. This last scene seemed to be the 
coup de théatre of this most revolting, indecent, 
unnatural, and impious exhibition; for, by 
Some sudden turn amidst the labyrinth of pas- 
sages that surrounded us, we soon regained 
the steps by which we had descended, and an- 
other minute or two brought us once more to 
the blessed light of day. Just twenty-four 
hours before we entered this horrible museum 
of death we had been looking, as my letter of 
yesterday told you, upon a scene of the most 
brilliant and inost stately pomp that the earth 
can shew. It was an awful practical sermon 
upon the evanescent nature of human great- 
ness and of moral splendour; but it was too 
much like the terrible desolating discourses of 
Some of our threatening sectarians, who try to 





make terror do the work of piety. I returned 
from it, perhaps, more shocked than edified, 
and by no means feel disposed to recommend 
the lesson to any of my fellow-creatures.” 

One quotation more, and we have done — it 
describes evening visits to the Baron de Jaquin, 
a distinguished botanist, and to another yet 
more celebrated person. 

** The receiver-general, of all the savans of 
Vienna, is a venerable and intelligent-looking 
old gentleman, with a small black cap on his 
head, which converted him into a very perfect 
Rembrandt. He did the honours to us, as 
strangers, with a great deal of bonhommie and 
kindness; gave us to taste of some genuine 


manna of the desert, lately presented to him inj 


the state in which it had exuded from its 
parent tree; shewed us some well-preserved 
morsels of the tree itself; and, moreover, in- 
troduced to us many very intelligent and con- 
versable gentlemen. With all this, it was im- 
possible that a couple of hours should not pass 
pleasantly, and I rejoiced at finding myself 
there; certainly not the less from being con- 
scious that, if [had suddenly migrated from 
the sun to the moon, I should hardly have 
made a change more remarkable, than from the 
fashionable salons of Vienna into this scientific 
assembly. All nations, and all people, have 
most assuredly a right to manage their own 
affairs in their own way ; but, notwithstanding 
this indisputable truth, where is the traveller to 
be found who does not take the liberty of pass- 
ing judgment upon all he sees ? Under cover, 
therefore, of this universally assumed privilege, 
I venture to give it as my opinion, that both 
sets might be improved, were the division a 
little less perceptible. ‘The second visit to which 
I have alluded was an evening passed at the 
house of Baron Hammer. This is a name of 
oriental celebrity, and one too well known to 
require my telling you any thing more about 
him than that he is the Asiatic Hammer. His 
party was a very pleasant one—not made up 
so exclusively of sages as that of the evening 
before, but more fairly coming under the de- 
scription of a conversazione than most meetings 
intended to be such. His magnificent col- 
lection of eastern MSS. were displayed to us 
under every advantage: few men have such 
rare volumes to shew, and fewer still have the 
power of discoursing concerning them with 
equal learning or with equal vivacity. Two or 
three Arabian conceits that Baron Hammer 
repeated to us, have rested upon my memory. 
Whatever they say seems to be said poetically, 
whether it concern great things orsmall. ¢ At 
the end of the world,’ says one of their authors, 
‘when all things save Paradise shall be de- 
stroyed, God will look upon hell, and at that 
instant its flames will be extinguished for ever.’ 
‘ A lady compiained to her lover,’ says another, 
‘ that he had sent no carrier pigeon to her with 
a letter. ‘I dared not do it,’ replied the 
lover; ‘the fire of my love would have 
burst forth from the letter, and the poor bird 
would have fallen to the earth, a roasted 
pigeon!’ ¢ God was playing at chess with him- 
self,’ says another, ‘ when he found out how to 
make the world.” Among many other curious 
things in this probably unique library (which is 
arranged, by the way, with very great ele- 
gance), Baron Hammer shewed us several 
Arabian-bound volumes, of which the covers, 
richly inlaid or painted, were of some wood 
that effectually guarded them against all attacks 
from worms.” 

We have now only to add, that some very 
interesting illustrations by Mr. Hervieu are 
excellent accessories to Mrs. Trollope’s letter- 


press. That of the Catacombs is peculiarly 


striking and Rembrandt-like. 





Memorials of Cambridge: a Series of Views of 
the Colleges, Halls, Churches, and other Pub- 
lic Buildings, of the University and lown of 
Cambridge, engraved by J. Le Keux; from 
Original Drawings, made expressly for the 
Work, with Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
counts of the Buildings, &c. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A. F.S.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. London, 1838. Tilt. 
Parts I.—V. 


On the first appearance of this handsome work 
we expressed our opinion of the excellence of its 
embellishments. The publication of the fifth 
Number, which completes the history of Trinity 
College—the most distinguished of the two uni- 
versities,—gives us an opportunity, of which we 
gladly avail ourselves, to bear our testimony to 
the merits of the literary department. It too 
frequently happens that works of this descrip- 
tion consist merely of barren details, but little 
inviting to the general reader. 

From this cause of complaint, however, the 
book before us is remarkably free ; for, without 
being full of dry learning on the one hand, or 
superficial on the other, it happily combines a 
pleasant spice of antiquarian lore and anecdoti- 
cal detail. 

Mr. Wright has evidently made considerable 
researches in sources which have not heretofore 
been explored; and, to us, the five Numbers 
have presented much that is new and interest« 
ing. Instead, however, of abridging the ac- 
| count of Trinity College, famous for the num. 
| her of great and learned men it has produced, 

including Bacon and Newton, in themselves a 

|host, we will give an extract, describing the 
| state of party feeling in the university in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

“ At the period of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, the sudden changes in the position of the 
Catholics and Protestants, and the violent ha- 
tred which the one party bore to the other, 
were the causes of much confusion and disorder. 
These were felt nowhere more than in the 
university of Cambridge, where were brought 
together, within the same college, zealous sup- 
porters of the old superstitions ; of the church 
as established by Edward VI. and Elizabeth ; 
of the extreme doctrines of the Puritans; and 
of many others which were neither agreeable to 
the opinions of the Catholics, Churchmen, nor 
Puritans. This strong contrasting of various 
doctrines with each other, naturally enough 
bred license of opinion, which was as naturally 
accompanied by license of action; and the dis- 
order was increased by the selfish behaviour of 
the Catholics, who were now obliged to quit the 
high offices which they had held there under 
Queen Mary. The popish masters of colleges 
tried to exhaust and waste their revenues and 
property before they left them: aud it became 
a common thing to sell fellowships for money. 
At this period, however, more than at any 
other, the persons chosen for university and 
ecclesiastical preferment were severe and active 
men; and none of them more so than John 
Whitgift. He was brought to Trinity College 
from Pembroke Hall, where he had been 
master two or three months, and his first care, 
as master of the larger society, was to repress 
the extreme disorder that reigned there, and to 
enforce the statutes of the college, which seem 
to have been very much neglected. In some 
instances, perhaps, he interpreted them too 
strictly, but he would allow of no evasion; and 








we soon find open war between the master and 
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his fellows, to such a degree that the former 
was on the point of quitting his post.” 

After giving, from the Landsdowne MSS., a 
curious letter from the Vice Chancellor and 
the heads of the colleges to Lord Burghley, 
their chancellor, shewing how ‘‘ contention and 
trouble is moved of late by certen of Trinite 
College agaynst Mr. Doctor Whightgifte, 
ther master, for executing of statuts of that 
college, and so farre growen that some of them 
have been impudently bold, both openly and 
privately, to rayle upon hym, to despite and 
slander hym, to his great grief and to the dis- 
coraging of his contynuance in the government 
of that college,” and deprecating his removal, 
Mr. Wright proceeds :— 

“ The state of parties in the university was 
such, that it was not uncommon to hear college 
preachers support in the pulpit the most ex- 
treme doctrines of the Puritans, and inveigh 
against prelacy as an invention of the devil. 
Cartwright, a fellow of Trinity College, and 
then Margaret Professor of Divinity, delivered 
a course of lectures against the church govern- 
ment by bishops. The master of his college 
reprehended him; and, though he had warm 
partisans in the college and university, he was 
finally deprived and expelled. But the heats 
which thus arose in Trinity College spread 
throughout the university, and the whole king- 
dom. On one occasion Fuller informs us that, 
‘on a Sunday (in Dr. Whitgift’s absence), 
Mr. Cartwright, and two of his adherents, 
made three sermons in one day in the chapel, 
so vehemently inveighing against the cere- 
monies of the church, that, at evening prayer, 
all the scholars save three, viz. Dr. Leg, Mr. 
West, Whitaker’s tutor, and the chaplain, cast 
off their surplices as an abominable relic of 
superstition.” Whitgift at last quitted his 
mastership, on being raised to the bishopric of 
Worcester, and was succeeded by John Still, 
who was afterwards created Bishop of Wells.” 

The fifth Number contains some very curious 
accounts of the expenditure of the Earl of 
Essex, the celebrated favourite of Elizabeth, 
while a resident in this college, which give us 
an interesting picture of college-lifeat that period. 
The plates, which seem to increase in beauty 
with the work, fully sustain the established 
reputation of Mr. Le Keux.. The view of the 
Grand Entrance is extremely beautiful: and 
this Number, besides a view of the Hall from 
Neville’s Court, and two excellent woodcuts, 
contains an engraving of the famous Statue of 
Newton, by Roubiliac, which adorns the ante- 
chapel. 


Sketches of Young Gentlemen. Dedicated to 
the Young Ladies. With Six Illustrations 
by ** Phiz.’” 18mo. pp. 76. London, 1838. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tus jeu-d’esprit is of a finer touch and hu- 

mour than we have hitherto seen. ‘ Phiz’s”’ 

illustrations are laughable likenesses of the va- 
rieties of human donkeys whom the text de- 
scribes; and, if ridicule could cure such cox- 
combry, might, perhaps, do something towards 
effecting the relief of society. But we fear 
that the growth of folly and impertinence is 
too luxuriant and natural to be phizzed or 
quizzed down by any effort of the pencil or the 
pen. The young gentlemen here treated of 
are the bashful, out-and-out, very friendly, 
military, political, domestic, censorious, funny, 
theatrical, poetical, throwing-off, and young 
ladies’; and they are all drawn with much 
point and talent. From such a production it 
would be invidious to select much ; and, there- 
fore, we trust that a few brief traits may 








suffice. - Thus, of the Bashful Young Gentle. 
man at a ball:— 

‘© He declines dancing the first set or two, 
observing, in a faint voice, that he would 
rather wait a little; but, at length, is ab- 
solutely compelled to allow himself to be intro. 
duced to a partner, when he is led, in a great 
heat and blushing furiously, acroes the room to 
a spot where half-a-dozen unknown ladies are 
congregated together. ‘ Miss Lambert, let me 
introduce Mr. Hopkins for the next quadrille.’ 
Miss Lambert inclines her head graciously. 
Mr. Hopkins bows, and his fair conductress 
disappears, leaving Mr. Hopkins, as he too well 
knows, to make himself agreeable. The young 
lady more than half expects that the bashful 
young gentleman will say something, and the 
bashful young gentleman feeling this, seriously 
thinks whether he has got any thing to say, 
which, upon mature reflection, he is rather 
disposed to conclude he has not, since nothing 
occurs to him. Meanwhile, the young lady, 
after several inspections of her bouquet, all 
made in the expectation that the bashful young 
gentleman is going to talk, whispers her mamma, 
who is sitting next her, which whisper the 
bashful young gentleman immediately suspects 
(and possibly with very good reason) must be 
about him. In this comfortable condition he 
remains until it is time to ‘ stand up,’ when 
murmuring a‘ Will you allow me?’ he gives 
the young lady his arm, and after inquiring 
where she will stand, and receiving a reply that 
she has no choice, conducts her to the remotest 
corner of the quadrille, and making one at- 
tempt at conversation, which turns out a des- 
perate failure, preserves a profound silence 
until it is all over, when he walks her twice 
round the room, deposits her in her old seat, 
and retires in confusion.” 

The military youthful hero, is thus intro- 
duced :— 

‘* We are rather at a loss to imagine how it 
has come to pass that military young gentlemen 
have obtained so much favour in the eyes of 
the young ladies of this kingdom. We cannot 
think so lightly of them as to suppose that the 
mere circumstance of a man’s wearing a red 
coat ensures him a ready passport to their 
regard; and even if this were the case, it 
would be no satisfactory explanation of the cir- 
cumstance, because, although the analogy may, 
in some degree, hold good in the case of mail 
coachmen and guards, still, general postmen 
wear red coats, and they are not, to our know- 
ledge, better received than other men; nor are 
firemen either, who wear (or used to wear) 
not only red coats, but very resplendent and 
massive badges besides — much larger than 
epaulettes. Neither do the twopenny post- 
office boys, if the result of our inquiries be cor- 
rect, find any peculiar favour in woman’s eyes, 
although they wear very bright red jackets, 
and have the additional advantage of constantly 
appearing in public on horseback, which last 
circumstance may be naturally supposed to be 
greatly in their favour.” 

The Political Young Gentlemen are well 
fitted to a question at present of interest to 
their seniors. 

“ It is extremely improving and interesting, 
to hear two political young gentlemen, of di- 
verse opinions, discuss some great question 
across a dinner table; such as, whether, if the 
public were admitted to Westminster Abbey, 
for nothing, they would or would not convey 
small chisels and hammers in their pockets, 
and immediately set about chipping all the 
noses off the statues ; or whether, if they once 
got into the Tower for a shilling, they would 





not insist upon trying the crown on their own 
heads, and loading and firing off all the small 
arms in the armoury, to the great discompo- 
sure of Whitechapel and the Minories. Upon 
these, and many other momentous questions 
which agitate the public mind in these des. 
perate days, they will discourse with great 
vehemence and irritation for a considerable 
time together, both leaving off precisely where 
they began, and each thoroughly persuaded 
that he has got the better of the other.” 

Nor is the ‘* Theatrical Young Gentleman” 
less neatly shewn up, 

‘The theatrical young gentleman is a great 
advocate for violence of emotion and redundan- 
cy of action. If a father has to curse a child 
upon the stage, he likes to see it done in the 
thorough-going style, with no mistake about 
it: to which end it is essential that the child 
should follow the father on her knees, and be 
knocked violently over on her face by the old 
gentleman as he goes into a small cottage, and 
shuts the door behind him. He likes to see a 
blessing invoked upon the young lady, when 
the old gentleman repents,with equal earnest. 
ness, aud accompanied by the usual convention- 
al forms, which consist of the old gentleman 
looking anxiously up into the clouds, as if to 
see whether it rains, and then spreading 
an imaginary tablecloth in the air over 
the young lady’s head—soft music playing all 
the while. Upon these, and other points 
of a similar kind, the theatrical young gen- 
tleman is a great critic indeed. He is like. 
wise very acute in judging of natural ex- 
pressions of the passions, and knows precisely 
the frown, wink, nod, or leer, which stands for 
any one of them, or the means by which it may 
be converted into any other: as jealousy, with 
a good stamp of the right foot, becomes anger; 
or wildness, with the hands clasped before the 
throat, instead of tearing the wig, is passionate 
love. If you venture to express a-doubt of the 
accuracy of any of these portraitures, the 
theatrical young gentleman assures you, with 
a haughty smile, that it always has been done 
in that way, and he supposes they are not going 
to change it at this time of day to please you; 
to which, of course, you meekly reply, that you 
suppose not.” 

With two very short hits at gipsying (which 
occur in the Young Ladies’ Young Gentleman's 
philandering), we take our leave of ,these 
amusing and very Picwickian sketches. 

** The company being packed as closely as 
they possibly could in the carriages, ‘according, 
asone married lady observed, ‘to the immemorial 
custom, which was half the diversion of gipsy 
parties.” Thinking it very likely it might be 
(we have never been able to discover the other 
half), we submitted to be stowed away with 4 
cheerfulaspect. * * * * * 

“© We dined rather more comfortably than 
people usually do under such circumstances, 
nothing having been left behind but the cork- 
screw and the bread. The married gentlemen 
were unusually thirsty, which they attributed 
to the heat of the weather; the little boys ale 
toinconvenience; mammas werevery jovial, 
their daughters very fascinating ; and, the at- 
tendants being well-behaved men, got exceed- 
ingly drunk at a respectful distance.” 





Hood’s Own. No. II. Baily and Co. 
Turs No. carries forward the design we 10- 
ticed with so much pleasure on the appearance 


of No. I. It has not so much original matter 
as its predecessor, but we regret to learn that 
the indisposition of the author was the cause. 
It will, probably, tend to enrich No. LU. 
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Meanwhile we copy a few Epigrams, &c. from 
the present publication. Some lines, and a ca- 
ricature bleck on weather almanacs, are the 
only other novelties. 
** EPIGRAMS, 
Composed on reading a Diary lately published. 
« That flesh is grass is now as clear as day 
To any but the merest purblind pup; 
Death cuts it down, and then, to make her hay, 
My Lady B—— comes and rakes it up.” 
** The Last Wish. 
«* When I resign this world so briary, 
To have across the Styx my ferrying, 
Oh, may I die without a DIARY, 
And be interr’d without a Bury-ing!” 
«« The poor dear dead have been laid out in vain ; 
Turn’d into cash, they are laid out again !” 
«© The Devil's Album. 
« It will seem an odd whim 
For a spirit so grim : 
As the Devil to take a delight in ; 
But by common renown 
He has come up to town, 
With an Album for people to write in! 


On a handsomer book 
Mortal never did look ; 
Of a flame-colour silk is the binding, 
With a border superb, 
Where, through flowret and herb, 
The old Serpent goes brilliantly winding ! 


By | grotesques, 
And emboss’d arabesques, 
The whole cover, in fact, is pervaded ; 
But, alas! in a taste 
That betrays they were traced 
At the will of a Spirit degraded ! 


As for paper — the best, 
But extremely hot-pressed, 
Courts the pen to luxuriate upon it 
And against ev'ry blank 
There’s a note on the Bank, 
As a bribe for a sketch or a sonnet. 


Who will care to appear 
In the fiend’s Souvenir, 
Is a question to morals most vital 
But the very first leaf, 
It’s the public belief, 
Will be fill'd by a Lady of Title!” 


Proverbial Philosophy; a Book of Thoughts 
and Arguments, originally treated. By Mar- 
tin Farquhar Tupper, Esq. M.A.  8vo. 
pp- 224. London, 1838. Rickerby. 

PROVERBIAL moralist, we thank thee! Who- 
ever thou art, under whatever auspices thou 
hast improved thy tastes and extended thy 
knowledge, we honour thee for the spirit of 
benevolence, the piquancy of remark, and the 
poetical imagery, that adorn thy pages. We 
admire the work, but we are half enamoured 
of the author : we cannot but feel, as we pro- 
ceed, that we are tracing the transcript of an 
honest and well-regulated mind, burning with 
veal in the cause of virtue and religion, and 
swelling with scorn, or melting with pity, at 
the follies and vices of a thoughtless and un- 
principled age. 

We regard the work before us as one of 
decided originality, and occasionally developing 
such sparks of genius, that, if the faithful 
author (for such he professes himself) will 
only nurse the “ divine particula aure” with 
care and cultivation, we may hope, at some 
future day, to see him occupy a conspicuous 
Place in the temple of Fame. While, how- 
ever, there is so much to commend, there is 

something that, we think, calls for 
censure. There is a frequent employment of 
dark and far-fetched words, that not a little 
exercise the reader’s ingenuity to discover their 

Meaning. The term Jodes, for instance, within 

the first few lines, may be intelligible enough 

to the miner ; but we doubt whether, to those 
who have not had occasion to dig into the 

_ of 4 earth, it will not be ‘* vox et 
eterea nihil” —a sound signifying nothing. 

We should also qualify our ay pe 








mind, it may possibly be found, when rigor- 


: . . ! 
just and comprehensive principles. | 
We shall now furnish some extracts from | 
this, we must say, very singular production. | 
The following lines upon Sorrow are amongst | 
the most simple in the book, but possess the | 
touch of true feeling. 
** Of Sorrow! 

I said, I will seek out sorrow, and minister the balm of 

ity. 
. So I sought her in the house of mourning, but peace 
followed in her train. . 

Then I marked her brooding silently in the gloomy 
cavern of Regret ; 

But a sunbeam of heavenly hope gleamed on her folded 


wing. ; 

So I turned to the cabin of the poor, where famine 
dwelt with disease; 

But the bed of the sick was smoothed, and the plough- 
man whistled at his labour. 

So I stopt, and mused within myself, to remember 
where sorrow dwelt, 

For I sought to see her alone, uncomforted, uncom- 
panioned. 

I went to the prison, but penitence was there, and pro- 
mise of better times; 

I listened at the madman’s cell, but it echoed with de- 
luded laughter. 

Then I turned me to the rich and noble; I noted the 
sons of fashion : 

A smile was on the languid cheek that had no commerce 
with the heart ; 

Unhallowed thoughts, like fires, gleamed from the 
window of the eye, 

And sorrow lived with those whose pleasures add unto 
their sins, 


+ infancy wanted not guilt; his life was continued 
il: 

He drew in pride with his mother’s milk, and a father’s 
lips taught him cursing. : 

I marked him as the wayward boy; I traced the dis- 
solute youth : 
a. - him betray the innocent, and sacrifice affection to 

Ss lust : 

I saw him the companion of knaves, and the squanderer 
of ill-got gain : 
I heard him curse his own misery, while he hugged the 
chains that galled him; 
For well had experience declared the bitterness of guilty 
pleasure, 
But habit, with its iron net, involved him in its folds. 
Behind him lowered the thunder-storm, which the cal- 
dron of his wickedness had brewed ; 
Before him was the smooth steep cliff, whose base is 
ruin and despair. 
So he rushed madly on, and tried to forget his being ; 
The noisy revel, and the low debauch, and fierce ex- 
citement of play, 
With dreary interchange of palling pleasures, filled the 
dull round of existence, 

Memory was to him as a foe, so he flew for false solace 
to the wine-cup, 

And stunned his enemy at even; but she rent him as a 
giant in the morning. 

I turned aside to weep; 1 lost him a little while : 

I looked, and years had passed; he was hoar with the 
winter of his age. 

And what was now his hope? where was the balm for 
his sadness ? 

The memory of the past was guilt: the feeling of the 
ptesent, remorse. 

Then he set his affections on gold, he worshipped the 
shrine of Mammon, i 

And to lay richer gifts before his idol, he starved his 
own bowels ; 

So the youth spent in profligacy, ended in the gripings 
of want: 

The miser grudged himself husks to take deeper ven- 
geance of the prodigal. 

And I said, this is sorrow; but pity cannot reach it. 

This is to be wretched indeed, to be guilty without 
repentance.” 

We should almost infer from the writer’s 
style, that the following feeling picture of a 
faltering tongue is drawn from the sad ex- 
perience of the author himself. 

«* Come, I will shew thee an affliction, unnumbered 
among this world’s sorrows, 

Yet real and wearisome and constant, embittering the 
cup of life. 

There be, who can think within themselves, and the 
fire burneth at their heart, 

And eloquence waiteth at their lips, yet they speak not 
with their aes 

Lage be, whom zeal quickeneth, or slander stirreth to 
reply, 

Or need constraineth to ask, or pity sendeth as her 
messengers, 

But nervous dread and sensitive shame freeze the current 





t, while our author’s philosophy is arrayed 


ously examined, not to be based on the most | 


in the most alluring dress, and is evidently the | a pom is sealed as with lead, a cold weight presseth 
emanation of a sincere and well-intentioned | "phe mocking promise of power is once more broken in 
| performance, 


J . 

And they stand impotent of words, travailing with 
unborn thoughts : 

Courage is cowed at the portal; wisdom is widowed of 
utterance ; 

He that went to comfort, is pitied; he that should re- 
buke, is silent. 

And fools who might listen and learn, stand by to look 
and laugh ; 

While friends, with kinder eyes, wound deeper by com- 


passion. 

And thought, finding not a vent, smouldereth, gnawing 
at the heart, 

And the man sinketh in his sphere, for lack of empty 
sounds. 

There be many cares and sorrows thou hast not yet 
considered, ; 

— well may thy soul rejoice in the fair privilege of 
§ ; 
For at every turn to want a word,—thou canst not 
guess that want! 

It is as lack of breath or bread: life hath no grief 
more galling.” 


We shall conclude with an extract, not the 
most brilliant of the author’s efforts, but pos- 
sessing an interest, as addressed to her for 
whom a nation’s pulse is anxiously beating 
with blended hopes and fears. 


: “ Thou, the vicegerent of the Lord, his high anointed 
mage, 
Toward whom a good man’s loyalty floweth from the 
heart of his religion ; 

Thou, whose deep responsibilities are cared for by a 
nation’s prayers, 

Whom wise men pity while they love, and envy thee 
nothing but thy virtues, 

From thy dizzy pinnacle of greatness, remember thou 
also art a subject, 

And the throne of thine earthly glory is itself but the 
footstool of thy God. 

The hom thy kingdoms yield thee, regard thou as 
yielded unto Him; 

And, while girt with all the majesty of state, consider 
thee the Lord’s chief servant : 

So shalt thou prosper, and be strong, grafted on the 
strength of another ; 

So shall thy virgin heart be happy, in being humble. 

And thou shalt flourish as an oak, the monarch of 
thine island forests, 

Whose deep-dug roots ate twisted around the stout 
tibs of the globe, 

That mocketh at the fury of the storm, and rejoiceth 
in summer sunshine, 

Glad in the smiles of heaven, and great in the stability 
of earth.” 


We now bid the author farewell; and we 
are happy if our meed of praise can send him 
on his way rejoicing. Macte tué virtute, puer ! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Manual of Laconics, selected from a great 
variety of Authors. By John Taylor. Pp. 
462. London, 1838. Taylor. 

In June last we gave a favourable notice of 
** The Pocket Lacon,” compiled by the same 
author; of the present work we have like. 
wise to award our praise: it is selected with 
judgment and good taste, and reference to any 
particular article is facilitated by a copious 
index, alphabetically arranged. 

Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Wiil- 
liam Hazlitt. Edited by his Son. 3d Edition. 
12mo. pp. 325. London, 1838. Templeman. 

SHouLD this volume succeed, which, con- 

sidering the worth of its contents and very 

moderate cost, in its new and convenient form, 

can hardly admit of question, we are promised a 

complete edition of Hazlitt’s miscellaneous 

writings ;—a work which, with all defects, 
and all differences of opinion that must arise 
upon it, will, we think, display enough of 
talent to ensure it a reception with national 
belles letives. Hazlitt’s mind had hardly fair 
play. He had often to write from day to day ; 
and some even of his performances which ap- 
peared in more elaborate form were hurried 
through at race-horse speed. Still was a fresh- 
ness and elasticity about him; an acuteness 
aud originality which seasoned his most rapid 





of their speech ; 


productions. None of these displayed greater 
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merit than his dramatic criticisms; which 

were, also, more free than his political writings 

from the peculiarities and prejudices that pro- 
voked angry feelings and recrimination in those 
of opposite opinions. In the present work are 

a multitude of natural, just, and able observa- 

tions, in which the genius of Shakespeare is 

fairly appreciated, and the principles of dra. | 
matic composition, and poetry in general, are | 
soundly discussed. At a period when so noble | 
an effort is making to redeem the stage, it | 
is particularly deserving of being read and 
studied. 

Don Quixote, Part VIIT. London, 1838. 
Dubochet and Co. 

WE have already noticed the splendid editions 
of Gil Blas and Don Quixote which have in- 
troduced to the British public these admired 
productions, with the profuse embellishments 
our neighbours on the other side of the channel 
were the first to bestow. The eighth Number 
of the Knight of La Mancha has just appeared, 
and far from remarking a falling off, we are 
bound to say, to our eye, the work improves as 
it goes on. The spirit of some of the embel- 
lishments is such, that they seem starting from 
the page they beautify, and, altogether, the 
general aspect of the work is of a most pleas- 
ing cast. 

Thoughts on Tactics and Military Organisa- 
tion: together with an Inquiry into the 
Power and Position of Russia. By Lieut. 
Col. J. Mitchell, H.P., author of the “ Life 
of Wallenstein.” Pp. 392. London, 1838. 
Longman and Co. 

Into the tactical or stratagetical portion of 
this volume it is not for us to enter, further | 
than to observe that it seems to embrace every 
question of military science or of importance 
to the service. It is, however, possessed of a 
separate and considerable interest, as it dis- 
cusses the constitution of our army, and many | 
points connected with its discipline, &c. ; and | 
also takes a comprehensive view of the posi- 
tion, strength, and resources of Russia. 

Medicine and Surgery one Inductive Science, 
ae. By George Macilwain. 8vo. pp. 551. 

ondon, 1838. Highley. 

Pursuine his arguments in a very philoso- 

phical train, Mr. Macilwain particularly appli 


much resembles a collection of the exercises of 
the sixth form of a public school. 

We regret much to be obliged to speak thus 
of the labours of a fellow worshipper of the 
immortal satirist ; but we are nearly sure that 
Mr. Hunter himself, on reflection, in a second 
attempt, 

«* Detereret sibi multa, recideret omne quod ultra 

Perfectum traheretur, et in versu faciendo 
Sape caput scaberet, et vivos roderet ungues ;” 
or, as he himself translates it, in his usual style, 
«« He would feel that art 
Of writing is a necessary part; 
Nay, scratch his pate, and bite his nails at times, 
While looking out for eligible rhymes.” 


The River and the Desert. By Miss Pardoe. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Colburn. 
Tue River is the Rhone, and the Desert the 
site of the Chartreuse, near Grenoble, so that 
we may allow a very euphonous and attractive 
title to have been bestowed upon this work. 
The notices of places are generally slight, and 
yet the south of France possesses so many points 
we like to hear of, that even small traces are 
amusing. The descriptions of the Chartreuse 
are, however, more diffuse, and curious. The 
return of the monks after the revolution throws 
more than former interest over this remarkable 
scene. We have only one quotation to offer. 
The author says she has been charged with 
being ornate and ambitious in her style, which 
she denies. Here are three lines in a private 
epistle to a female correspondent. ‘ If you 
can picture to yourself what the earth might 
have been when first called out of chaos, ere 
the Almighty’s hand had reduced it into order, 
you will have a mental glimpse of the Carthu- 

sian Desert.” 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, explained in 
simple and familiar Language. 
Pp. 200. London, 1838. Nisbet-and Co. 

The Epistle to the Romans, in every sense and 

application, one of the most momentous in the 

New Testament, has been the subject of much 

learned criticism and minute investigation. In 

the present case it has only been submitted to 

a clear exposition for the general benefit and 

instruction ; and it gives us pleasure to add, 

that it has been treated in an eminently sound 
and useful practical manner. 





them tothe very important law of inflammation ; 
a law upon the right understanding of which 
so many of the direst diseases which afflict hu- 
manity must be properly or erroneously treated. 
The subject is not one the best suited for dis- 
cussion in our columns ; but, we are free to say 
that the medical student will find in this vo. 
lume much valuable information, and that, 
for the profession generally, it is a work well 
deserving of serious attention. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Inter- 
preted by David Hunter, Esq. London, 1838. 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 

Tus is the production of a gentleman who is 

evidently an enthusiastic admirer of the author 

whom he professes to interpret; but, unfor- 
tunately, an affection for the original, however 
strong, is by no means the only qualification 
requisite for a translator. Mr. Hunter is fully 
capable of entering into the spirit of the airy 
and beautiful lines, to which he acknowledges 
himself indebted for so much enjoyment ‘‘ these 
latter years,” but in the attempt to increase his 
pleasure by placing them in a modern dress be- 
fore the English reader, he, except in a very 
few instances, falls a long way short of the 
grace and brilliancy of the laughing Horace. 

The version is in most places so “ intolerably 

tolerable,” as to leave no room for any parti- 





cular remark ; and the whole performance very 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. GreEenoven, V.P. in the chair. — Sir 
Wm. Chatterton, Bart. and five members were 
admitted: five other candidates were proposed. 
—A curious and beautiful statistical map of 
Ireland, engraved by Mr. Gardner, was exhi- 
bited, indicating, by a great variety of shade, 
but without colour, the density of population 
throughout that country. This is a mode of 
engraving that, probably, might be applicable 


to various maps and charts with great effect.— | 


Among the donations was announced that 
splendid work, ** The North American Abori- 
ginal Portfolio,” and other lately published 
works. — Read extracts from the following pa- 
pers: — Ist. ‘On the Ground Ice, or Frozen 
Soil of Siberia,’ by Professor Baer, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, communicated by Admiral Von Kru- 
senstern. The author commences his paper by 
stating, that it has long since been ascertained 
that the soil in Siberia, over a great extent 
of country, is never entirely free from ice. 
During the summer the surface thaws; but, a 
short distance below this, a bottom of perpetual 
ice is found. ‘* Gmelin, in his ‘ Travels in Si- 
beria,’”’ says M. Baer, ‘* states that, shortly 
after the foundation of the town of Yakuzk 
(ia lat. 62° N.; long. 130° E.), at the close 
of the seventeenth century, the people were 


By G. B.} 





compelled to give up the design of sinking a 
well, the soil at that place being found to be 
frozen at a depth of ninety-one feet. Abont 
the middle of the last century, many other 
facts of this description were collected by tra. 
vellers ; but these facts seem not to have been 
generally credited. Leopold von Buch, a phi. 
losopher, whose opinion is of the greatest 
weight in all questions connected with the 
physical condition of the globe, even in 1895 
rejected these statements as entirely erroneous; 
yet they have been corroborated, in our days, by 
the travels of Erman and Humboldt. Nothing 
was known respecting the thickness of the frozen 
surface until very lately; but a merchant of 
the name of Schargin, within the last few years, 
having attempted to sink a well at Yakuzk, in 
despair of obtaining water, was about to aban. 
don the project, when Admiral Wrangel per. 
suaded him to continue his operations till he 
had perforated the whole stratum of ice. He 
did this, and kept a complete journal of his 
work. The well, or pit, of Mr. Schargin, has 
been sunk to the depth of 382 feet ; and, at that 
distance from the surface, the soil was very 
loose, and the temperature of the earth—}° 
Réaumur (31° Fahr.), but near the surface it 
had been much lower, and measured as follows: 
Réaumur id 

— 6° at some feet below the surface. ] 

—5° at 77 feet. 

— 4 at 119 feet. 
| — 2 at 217 feet. 
— 1} at 305 feet. 

— 4 at 350 feet. 
| — 4 at 382 feet. 
| The soil becoming loose at 350 feet, the opening 
| of the well being eight feet square, and the work 





| being carried on during the winter, when, of . 


|course, the cold air would rush in and chill the 
| temperature of the pit, it is probable the depth 
}at which the thermometer marked the freezing 
| point, was 350 feet. This extraordinary depth 
| of ground ice, would prove Siberia to have been 
| long in the same physical position as at present. 
It is impossible to determine, in the actual state 
of our information, how far this layer of 
general ice extends under the surface of Siberia; 
yet it is known to be spread over an immense 
tract of the country. At Bosgolowsk, near 
the Ural, in 60° N. lat. Humboldt found the 
earth frozen at the depth of six feet. Near 
Beresow, Erman found the temperature of 
the soil at twenty-three feet still + 1°6 (35) 
Fahr.); but in 1821, a body was disinterred 
which had been buried ninety-two years ; the 
earth around it was frozen, and there was no 
sign of decomposition inthe body. At Obdorsk, 
in 68° N., it has long been known that the 
ground’ is always frozen. No ice is found in 
the soil near Tobolsk ; but further eastward, 
| the ground ice advances to the north. It is to 
| be hoped that measurements of the temperature, 
by methods which. M. Schargin could not 
employ, will be made at different depths at 
Yakuzk ; and, also, inquiry as to the depth 
at which the ice annually disappears near the 
surface, and general information collected 
regarding the ground ice in Siberia. It would 
highly gratify me, if the Geographical Society 
of London would gain information as to the 
extent of the layer of ground ice in that part of 
North America where the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s factories are situated ; what may be the 
depth it reaches; and how much disappears 
during the summer heat.” 
(To be continued. } 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. ; 
Fripay, 9th.—Mr. Gray, ‘On the Formation 
and Structure of Shells.’ The formation of 
the shells, or hard substances which cover 
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bodies and protect the essential organs of mo- 

luscous animals, is commenced in the egg, in 

the white of which a small oval yellow spot 

may be observed continually rotating. The 

foot of the animal is first developed, supplied 

with a bag, called the mantle, on which is a 

pellicle covered with small microscopic crystals 

of calcareous matter — the shell itself, and for 

whose growth, by additional and regularly suc- 

cessive layers, before other organs, glands are 

formed in the edge of the mantle, to secrete 

that substance. This covering, as described, is 

the apex of a cone, for that shape the new 

matter assumes in all shells; sometimes flat, 

sometimes elongated, and also twisted round a 

cylindrical axis, the whirls of which are not 

always united. The inequalities of the mantle, 

from time to time, for the animal at periodical 
times assumes different shapes, cause like pro- 

tuberances on the shell. The spinal processes 

have elongated prongs, as cases to protect them ; 

but they are not developed when the animal is 

first formed ; and, afterwards, as seasons roll 
on, they are withdrawn from their former pro- 
tectors, which are closed up and left as pecu- 
liarities on the shell, and others are moulded 
on the thin edge to preserve them. In some, 
as in the cowry, they appear only once in the 
life of the animal, when they present the per- 
fect mouth. Any injuries, also, which may 

occur to the animal, are repeated in the shell 

as lumps or notches. The growth of the shell 

depends on the increase of the mantle mould- 

ing, and enlarging continually the edge of the 

shell; and the mantle keeps pace with the 

thriving animal. The size of the animal and 

shell depends upon the nourishment it obtains, 
and the quietness of the place in which it 
lives. On the Newcastle coast, Mr. Gray had 
observed muscles on the upper part of a rock 
not always covered by the tide, very small ; 
and alittle lower down, continually in the water, 
they were five orsix inches long. On the south 
side of Plymouth breakwater the molluscous 
animals are much larger than on the north. 
From these causes there are complete series 
of the same species. This—in some enormous 
—difference of developement caused the older 
conchologists to believe that they threw off and 
renewed their shells. For example, the cow- 
ries, Mr. Gray stated, in most books of natural 
history are said to do so : but it is not the case ; 
many young ones are often much larger than 
adults. Besides the glands for the secretion 
of calcareous, there are others for that of co- 
louring matter, upon the continued action of 
which the series of bands observed in some 
species entirely depends. Should their action 
be interrupted, spots on the shell are the con- 
sequence ; but wherever they occur, they were 
Once deposited on the edge. The shell, in re- 
gard to its structure, consists of an enor- 
mous number of caminz, thinner than silver- 
aper, of calcareous and animal matter; the 

atter on the outer surface, because it resists 
the influence of the atmosphere and sea. Much 
animal matter gives to shells their pearly ap- 
pearance; pearls themselves are formed of con- 
centric lamin of animal and calcareous matter, 
and the shells in which they are, if rounded 
into concentric circles, would be pearls. Those 
shells in which there is little animal matter, 
are chiefly prismatic or rhomboidal - hexagonal 
crystals of lime. The afrangement of the 
laminz as developed in spiral shells, was de- 
scribed and illustrated: they consist of three 
layers — the outer, centre, and inner ; the first 
and last plates in straight lines from apex to 
; the other, a series of rings at right angles 

to the other two, concentric with the base. 





Thus, these cross lamine give the utmost 
strength to this fragile substance. The lamine 
have the same degree of extension when per- 
fect, but the mantle still extends ; consequently, 
the inner layer is reflected turned over the 
outer, and gives that beautiful polish, for in- 
stance, to the cowry. The operculum to close 
the mouth of the shell, always placed in one 
position, grows by the addition of new matter 
to its edge, and, as the animal adds new matter 
to the shell, the operculum correspondingly 
turns round on the foot. Bivalves are similarly 
formed; they are, in fact, two univalves, with 
first a turn to the right and another to the left, 
united together by a ligament and inelastic 
suture ; within, between the edge of the shells, 
is an elastic cartilage. The natural position of 
the shells is, therefore, open, muscular action 
being required to close them. Mr. Gray ex- 
hibited specimens of the various species treated 
of in his interesting lecture. 

Friday evening, Feb. 23d.—Mr. Faraday 
* On the Atmosphere of this and other Planets.’ 
The lecturer principally investigated the pro- 
bability of atmospheres to other planets; and 
reasoned upon the evidences of their existence, 
by facts in relation to our atmosphere, and from 
data derived from Kensington observatory. He 
first considered the small aérial part thrown 
out, as it were, from our planet, the atmosphere, 
its bulk and specific gravity in comparison with 
earth and water ; but this conveying only a poor 
and meagre notion of its uses, and wonderful 
adaptation to our wants and comforts, he pro- 
ceeded to enlarge upon its chemical properties 
with reference to combustion, respiration, 
vegetation, &c., and, also, its mechanical 
power. Airis composed chiefly of two gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen, in singular relation to 
each other. Oxygen supports combustion ; 
nitrogen suppresses, prevents it, and, if alone, 
there would be none; but they are so beauti- 
fully combined, that they constitute that pro- 
portion which, if varied, would unfit it for every 
instance of combustion. If the air were oxy- 
gen alone, combustion would go on, and all 
order of nature would be upset, all things would 
burn ; hot oil, which does not burn in com- 
mon air, would burst into flame in oxygen ; hot- 
beds, dung-heaps, fallen leaves decomposing 
would be fire if not held down by nitrogen as a 
dilutant: trees striking against each other in 
a storm, would ignite. Of the fitness of sub- 
stances for fuel, Mr. Faraday observed, none 
are so innocuous, so well adapted to the pur- 
poses of mankind, as those appointed by a wise 
Providence. The products of wood, coal, turf, 
oil, &c., chiefly volatile substances, pass off and 
float in the air around us, harmlessly ; whereas 
zinc and phosphorus, for instance, burning in 
air or oxygen, produce results annoying, in- 
jurious to animal organs, and so with others,— 
the illustrations are endless. Air by respira- 
tion is sadly changed by being passed into the 
lungs only once; it is rendered unfit to be 
again inhaled, but appropriate for the growth 
and nourishment of plants: constant respira- 
tion supports vegetation—two processes, cor- 
rectious of each other, keeping the air con- 
tinually in a good condition. If there were 
more or less oxygen, there would be no life, 
there would be a complete derangement of the 
system ; therefore this strange way of adjust- 
ment is absolutely necessary, for nothing can be 
altered without all things going wrong. Me- 
tals and rocks, by the action of the atmosphere, 
become oxidised: the residue, not vaporous, 
but solid, fixed substances. This oxidation is 
equally essential with respiration, as part of 
the works of wonderfully self-adjusting nature, 


as exemplified in granite rocks. Their dis- 
integration makes serviceable soils, in which 
vegetables grow, on which animals live. Leav- 
ing the chemical arrangement, the mechanical 
results are equally wonderful, and calculated 
to surprise every body who has not given them 
much attention. The atmosphere, a mantle 
covering the earth, five miles in extent, if of 
equal density, is an exceedingly small quantity 
of matter in comparison with the mass of the 
earth; but, at the same time, how beautifully 
adapted, if we consider it only as a retarder of 
action. The barometer and a tin vessel com- 
pressed and smashed, when the air was with- 
drawn from the inside, served as illustrations of 
the mechanical power of the air, its constant 
force or pressure. What would be the conse- 
quenceifthis pressure were removed ? Substances 
would evaporate and run off if not restored by 
the atmosphere. Water would evaporate, and 
be reduced below thecommon temperature. The 
consequence was illustrated by Wollaston’s 
cryophorus, an instrument consisting of two 
glass balls, perfectly free from air, and joined 
together by a tube. One of the balls con- 
tained a portion of distilled water, while the 
other parts of the instrument, which appeared 
empty, were full of aqueous vapour, which 
checked the evaporation from the water by the 
pressure it exerted on its surface. But, when 
the empty ball was plunged into a freezing 
mixture, the vapour was condensed ; evapora- 
tion commenced from the surface of the water 
in the other ball, and it was frozen by the cold 
thus produced. The balls represent the polar 
and equatorial regions: the water in the latter, 
without the atmosphere, would evaporate and 
rush to the former, the vapour be condensed, 
whilst the water at the equator would be 
frozen. Thus climates, seasons, would disap- 
pear. What relation have these things to 
space, to the sun, planets, and stars? Who 
does not know enough to be interested in 
the inquiry? Is it not irresistible? Must 
we not think if they have atmospheres, cli- 
mates, seasons, and what their nature may 
be,—observing how they agree or differ,— 
circumstances not contemplated by early as- 
tronomers,—incredulously by our progenitors ? 
Mars is supposed to have extensive atmos- 
pheres, a star occulted by it was refracted. 
The various phenomena of the planets bearing 
upon the question, the results of observations, 
were discussed ; but, we passon to our own bright 
luminary. The moon to us is most accessible, 
but not the least sign of an atmosphere has 
been discovered, and we know a great deal of 
her; a mountain a mile in extent can be seen, 
and never is it hidden by clouds; she always 
presents the same bright figure. Planets when 
occulted by her on her light or dark edge pass 
behind gradually, stars disappear at once. 
Many circumstances connected with these oc- 
cultations seem to gmply an atmosphere ; but 
then she can have no water, for if so, clouds, 
and never has the least sign of any been observed. 
She may have a perfectly clear, extremely rare 
atmosphere: it seems strange that we alone 
should have an atmosphere. In other planets, 
other beings may and very probably do exist, 
and all things agree wonderfully suited to them 
as with us; but as yet we do not possess suffi- 
cient observations to decide the question. 
Much however may be expected from the im- 
provements in science, and the persevering 
ability of our astronomers. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE usual monthly meeting was held on 





Thursday afternoon, Mr. Bell in the chair. — 
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Mr Gould, who is on the eve of his departure 
to Australia, there to follow ornithological 
pursuits, was elected a foreign corresponding 
member. The balance carried to the credit of 
the society on the past month was 414/,: about 
3500 persons visited the gardens and museum 
in February. Stock at the gardens, 273 
mammalia, 663 birds, and 17 reptiles; total 
953: being, unfortunately, a decrease since 
last month’s report of 28. Mr. Thompson, the 
vice-president of the Natural History Society 
of Belfast, recently transmitted to the Society 
some curious and unique specimens. Amongst 
them was the Mus Hibernicus, Irish rat. 
On questioning a person some years ago, re- 
specting a black rat which he had seen in the 
north of Ireland, Mr. T. observes, the author’s 
curiosity was excited by thestatement that it had 
a white breast. In autumn last, a similar de- 
scription was given of one that had been caught 
some time before in Tollymore Park, county 
Down. Mr. R. Ball, of Dublin, states, that black 
rats, with the breast white, have been reported 
to him as once common about Youghal, though 
they are now very rare if not extinct. But, 
until April last, when a specimen was sent 
from Rathfriland, county Down, to the Belfast 
Museum, Mr. Thompson had not had an 
opportunity either of seeing or of examining the 
animal. This individual differs from the M. 
Rattus as described by authors, and also from 
specimens preserved in the British Museum, 
and in the collection of the Zoological Society, 
in having shorter ears, and in their being 
better clothed with hair, as is the tail likewise, 
and in the fur of the body being of a softer 
texture. The difference in colour between the 
M. Rattus and the present specimen, is that 
the latter exhibits a somewhat triangular spot 
of pure white extending about nine lines below 
the breast, the fore feet being of the same 
colour. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

January 3d. The President in the chair. — 
A paper was read ‘ On the Geological Relations 
of North Devon,’ by Mr Weaver ; the object 
of which was to substantiate the views taken 
by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, 
relative to the coal strata of Bideford and the 
adjacent districts being the representative of 
the true coal measures of England, and not a 
portion of the transition system. 

January 17th. The President in the chair. — 
The first paper which was read, gave an ac- 
count of the formations noticed by Dr. Bell, 
in a journey from Teheran (lat. 35° 40’ N ; long. 
50° 52’ E) eastward to Feeroozkooh, then 
northwards across the Elboorz mountains, and 
afterwards along the course of the Talar, to 
the Caspian, and back to Teheran, by the 
banks of the Heraz. Teheran stands on an 
alluvial plain, and deposits of the same age 
form low hills and valleys in several places 
along the line of route followed by Dr. Bell. 
Below Sheergaih, the country, as far as the 
Caspian, is an alluvial, muddy flat ; and along 
the shore of that inland sea, are innumerable 
trunks of large trees which have been drifted 
down by the rivers. The sea is stated to be 
fast filling up; and the discoloured streams 
which flow into it may be traced for five or 
six miles. Near the shore the water is so 
fresh that horses drink it; and Dr. Bell says, 
that the shells are chiefly of fresh water genera. 
The other formations described are a litho- 
graphic limestone, apparently destitute of or- 
ganic remains, and constituting extensive dis- 
tricts around Teheran; a system of strata of 
sandstone, shale, and coal, noticed in the bed 


of the Dalee Chaee; also, on the north 
side of the Elboorz mountains, and about a 
mile below the village of Bulkulum, is a pre- 
cipice, about 1000 feet high, composed of per- 
pendicular beds of coal and sandstone. A 
limestone, considered by Dr. Bell as the repre- 
sentative of the carboniferous limestone of 
England, underlies the coal strata, and com. 
poses the hills to the S. E. of Teheran, and 
occurs extensively in other parts of Mazun. 
deran. Many varieties of trap and porphyritic | 
rocks were observed ; and the author is of opi- | 
nion that the ravines through which the Talar | 
and the Heraz flow, are not due to denudation, | 
but to rents at remote periods. He also noticed, 
especially along the course of the latter river, 
numerous vestiges of the effects of modern 
earthquakes. A paper, by Mr. Burr, was 
afterwards read, * On the Geology of the Line 
of the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway.’ 
It gave a mass of valuable details. — An Ac- 
count, by Mr. Morris, of the * Coast Section 
from White Cliff Lodge, near Ramsgate, to 
the Cliff's End, in Pegwell Bay,’ was after- 
wards read. The portion of coast noticed in 
this communication is composed, for about three 
quarters of a mile, of chalk, and for the re- 
mainder of the distance, of tle lower or sandy 
beds of the London clay. The latter were 
shewn by position and fossils to be the equi- 
valents of the beds between Reculver and 
Herne Bay. The destruction of the cliffs, 
until means were taken to protect them, is cal- 
culated to have been about three feet annually. 
The wells at the preventive station and Peg- 
well, are sunk about thirty feet through loam 
and chalk, and the water which is about ten 
feet deep, is affected by the fall and rise of the 
tide. 





RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 
WE have inspected a patent railway chair, toge- 
ther with a new mode of retaining the ends of 
the rails, invented by Mr. James White, of 
Lambeth, engineer; and, so far as we are com- 
petent to judge, it possesses very important ad- 
vantages over other modes in common use. The 
rails in general upon railways executed in this 
country, rest in cast-iron chairs, or pedestals, 
secured to stone blocks about 2 feet square and 
1 foot thick, and placed at distances of 3 or 4 
feet, from centre to centre, in the longitudinal 
direction of the railway. When rails of 60 Ibs. 
to the yard are used, it is usual to place them 
3 feet 9 inches apart 3 consequently, 5632 blocks 
and chairs are required to complete one mile of 
railway. To give a distinct idea of Mr. 
White’s plan, it will be necessary to notice the 
injurious effects resulting from the present 
method of fixing rails in chairs by wedges, 
either of hard wood or iron; the former being 
the kind which is adopted upon the London 
and Birmingham Railway, and also upon the 
Grand Junction. Upon both these lines the 
rails are parallel, and weigh, some 65 lbs., 
and others 75 lbs. per yard. They are un- 
connected with! each other, and, when the 
wedges become loose, as they always do in dry 
weather, the traction of the wheels drives the 
rails backward, as the carriages advance for- 
ward ; and the consequence is, that large gaps 
are formed here and there between them. 
We have seen a gage, from actual measurement, 
of the spaces between the rails upon the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway, to the extent of 
an inch and a quarter; and both railways 
alluded to have the railg laid in a similar man- 
ner. If we take one rail as an example, it will 
readily appear that other evils exist besides 








those we have described. Let us suppose that 


Meera 
three wedges out of four which retain the rail 
are loose: it is then evident, the chair in which 
the rail is fast must sustain the backward 
thrust occasioned by the traction of the wheels; 
which cannot fail to move it upon its block, and 
also to disturb the block upon its foundation, 
Toavoid these evils is the object of Mr. White's 
invention. His railway chair is simple, and will 
be readily understood without the aid of a dia. 
gram. The bottom plate upon which the rail 
rests has but one cheek, which is cast to suit 
the figure of the rail, and against which it has 
lateral support. At the opposite end there isa 
dovetail projection the whole breadth of the 
chair, rising about half an inch above the seat 
of the rail, and forming an abutment to a mov. 
able cheek which slides into it. 
like the former, is also cast to the figure of the 
rail, the dovetail end being straight : when any 
adjustment is required, it can be effected with 
the greatest facility. In addition to the dove- 
tail, a round pin having a cross head is dropped 
vertically through the movable cheek into the 
bottom plate, and by a very ingenious con. 
trivance prevented from being withdrawn, 
simply by turning it half-round. A split cotter 
is then driven through an eye in the top of the 
pin, which secures the movable cheek firmly 
to the bottom plate. The rails by this plan 
are effectually supported, without being la. 
terally bound in their chairs, which has been 
shewn to be both injurious and unnecessary. 
The retaining link, which secures the ends of 
the rails to each other, forms a very important 
part in this improvement. It is about two 
inches long, one inch broad, and 1-4th of an 
inch thick. Projecting from it, there are two 
round pins, 3-4ths of an inch in diameter, which 
fit into holes previously drilled within half an 
inch of the ends of the rails. These holes being 
a little larger in diameter than the diameter of 
the pins, make allowance for the expansion and 
contraction of the rails, but admit of no further 
separation ; which preserves a surface for the 
wheels to run upon nearly as perfect as if no 
joints were there, Without offering any fur- 
ther opinion, we strongly recommend these 
matters to the consideration of those who are 
concerned in the construction of our stupend- 
ous public works of this description. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sova February 22.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Masters of Arts.—W.H. Pearson, Christ Church; W. 
C. Fowle, Wadham College; E. P. Kitson, Balliol Col- 
lege ; Rev. C. Scriven, Fellow of Worcester College; R. 
H. Jackson, Jesus College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. J. Ryle, Christ Church; D. 
Roberts, Jesus College; E. Baillie, Trinity College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Earl of Burlington inthe chair. The re- 
mainder of Mr, Faraday’s paper, entitled ‘ Ex- 
perimental Researches in Electricity, twelfth 
series,’ was read. In this, the twelfth series of 
his experimental researches, the author com- 
mences that general review of the known phe- 
nomena of electricity which he had promised at 
the end of the eleyenth series, and which is in- 
tended to be read as a test of the truth of the 
theory of induction which the eleventh series 
contained. He commences with the phenomena 
of insulation and conduction ; and, by compar- 
ing the condition of the best insulators with the 
best conductors, and the slow conduction of the 
former with the very evident degree of retarda- 
tion exhibited by the latter, thinks himself jus- 
tified in considering them not as bodies which 
are opposed to each other, but as a class of 
which the individuals possess the same general 
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properties, differing only in degree, not in 
kind. Then carrying the view of polarity sup- 
plied by the consideration of induction in insu- 
lating bodies into the phenomena of conducting 
bodies, he thinks all the phenomena range in a 
very consistent manner, and violate no princi- 
ple or conclusion that is drawn from the consi- 
deration of facts alone. He next considers 
electrolytic conduction, adding several observa- 
tions to those bearing on the proof of molecular 
action, which were given in the preceding 
series. Here all the phenomena agree with the 
theory set forth, as far as they are at present 
understood. Conduction and electrolytic action 
are but forms of discharge, of which there are 
two others; namely, disruptive discharge, as 
where the electricity breaks across air, or an 
other insulating body ; and connective, or car- 
rying discharge, as when particles of dust or air 
become charged, and then travel to a distance, 
according to the direction of their inductive 
actions, and are there discharged. Disruptive 
discharge is that which is next examined ; and, 
first, that which assumes the form of a spark. 
Here the author thinks he finds abundant rea- 
son in his theory for the very striking and sin- 
gular results of retention before discharge ; and 
the variations of it whieh depend upon rarefac- 
tion or condensation of the dielectric—altera- 
tion of form, or alteration of distance. It is 
only, however, by continual reference to experi- 
ment, that the arguments he uses can be under- 
stood. He then takes up that form of disrup- 
tive discharge which presents the form of travel, 
and examines this in air and various gases, and 
still finds argument in favour of his theory of 
ordinary induction, and all its contingent phe- 
nomena, being dependant on the action of the 
contiguous molecules of matter. The subject 
is not concluded in this series, but is pursued 
in the thirteenth series; which, we believe, is 
now in the hands of the secretary of the society 
for reading. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Marcu 1. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair._Two drawings were presented, shewing 
the appearance and situation of La Chapelle de 
Notre Dame des Pas, in the Island of Jersey, 
previous to the year 1814, at which time it was 
destroyed under the directions of the Board of 
Ordnance. — The further reading was then 
pursued of Sir Wm. Beecher’s ‘ Memoir of the 
Love of Henri IV, to the Princess of Condé.’ 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, § p.m. ; Phrenological, 3 P.M. ; 
Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 
Institute of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
*. ‘ednesday.—Geological, 84 P.m.; Society of Arts, 74 


Thursday.—Ro al Society, 84 r.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.M.; Western Literary, 
2s. _” Haydon on Painting, and third lecture on 
one noe Institution, 84 P.m.; Astronomical, 


Satu _ : . 
trical, 7 a, Westminster Medical Society, 8 pm.; Elec 


FINE ARTS. 
AMERICAN INDIANS- 
Tuoucu it is no slight inconveniency to us 
to insert such /engthy reclamations as the an- 
nexed ; yet, as we have expressed a very de- 
cided opinion upon the subject, and the ques- 
tion involves the interests of another country 
and its*citizens, we are induced to print the 
whole of Mr, Lewis's letter. Repeating, in 
the first instance, that his work, as a work of 
art, is not only far inferior to Mr. Campbell's, 








but positively contemptible; we shall content 
ourselves with adding a few notes to his state- 
ments, to shew that it was not without just 
grounds we contrasted this poor production 
with one which truly deserves the character of 
a great national design —a design worthy of 
both hemispheres, and foredoomed every year 
to acquire fresh importance, as the Red men, 
whom it commemorates, are swept from the 
face of their parent earth. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gatette. 

Sir,—As the author and proprietor of the work entitled 
the ‘ Aboriginal Portfolio,” which was noticed in the 
last Number of the Literary Gazette in such uncompro- 
mising terms of condemnation, I feel myself ee | 
called upon to offer myself to your notice; for, althoug! 

I have every respect for the character of the periodical, 
and particularly the critical, portion of the British press, 
I cannot labour silently under reproaches and misrepre- 
sentations, whether from carelessness or design, by which 
my character and reputation are involved, and thestake in 
my property may be materially injured. I, therefore, 
respectfully request that you will afford me an oppor- 
tunity to explain the grounds upon which I come before 
the public, confident that the will be an anti- 
dote in the minds of your readers, against the effects of 
those hae pene in your journal, which, whilst 
they mislead the public, will necessarily injure my pro- 
spects. 7 

“Thad the honour to be employed inthe years 1825, 6,7, 
8, and 9, by the Indian department of the United States 
government, to accompany the H ble Lewis Cass, 
then governor of ae and superintendent of Indian 
affairs, at the treaties held with various Indian tribes, 
for the purpose of painting the portraits of the prin- 
cipal chiefs. With what satisfaction I performed this 
setvice to those who were capable of a the 
success of my labours, will be underst from the ac- 
eompanying letter which I received from the above gentle- 
man, now ambassador to the French court. My sketches 
were subsequently copied for the Indian department at 
Washington, where they form a latge majority in the 
gallery of that collection, and being the originals, there- 
‘ore, of the majority of those which are, or will be, pub- 
lished in a contemporary work, for whatever fidelity of 
resemblance or character they possess, they are indebted 
tomealone. You must certainly have been unaware of 
this circumstance, or you would not have made compari- 
sons 80 easily repudiated.* The portrait of Shinga-ba- 
woseri particularly, to which you allude as an instance of 
the immeasurable distance of execution between mine 
and a F y publication, was one which was 
never taken but by myself, that chief dying within a 
very short period after its execution. 

I by no means wish to detract from the character of any 
contemporary in the field, in which I have, to a great ex- 
tent, been the sole labourer, devoting to it many years of 
my life; nor can I bring myself to believe that any such 
would resort to means so disreputable, as to attempt 
to injure the prospects of my work by an attack upon my 
reputation, when they were at the same time availi 
themselves, to a considerable extent, of my labours. 
Whether the term of originality is not more ap licable to 
the productions of the author than those of his copyist, 
perhaps the writer who designates mine a ‘‘ spurious” and 
** paltry imitation” of portraits, actually forming the 
majority of the designs of the work with which my pro- 
duction is compared, is not capable of judging, although 
aided by the knowledge of the fact, that my work made 
its appearance in Philadelphia long before the rival which 
he would exalt at the expense of my reputation and pro- 
perty, and was, in fact, completed before even a ver 
small portion of the other was executed. I have my im- 

ressions, however, that the British public will judge dif- 
erently, if you grant me the common favour due to an in- 
jured individual, by inserting my letter in your next pub- 
lication.—I have the honour, &c., . O. Lewis. 

100 Great Portiand Street, Oxford Street, February 2\et. 

P.S. As I have neither time nor disposition to 
in a literary controversy, I shall, after this, disregard any 
thing further that may appear on the subject, leaving my 
unvarnished statement of facts to the judgment of an im- 
partial and enlightened British public. 











* If Mr. Lewis was employed five years by the govern- 
ment to paint these portraits, and gave so much satis- 
faction, we should like to know how it happens that the 
Indian Gallery, now in the department of war, was 
painted not by him, but by Mr. C. B. King, who is still, 
at this day, the government artist ? 

We should also like to know how these portraits, if 
painted for the government, became the private property 
of Mr. Lewis? 

+ According to Mr. Lewis, he completed and published 
his work in the United States wy howe | (two years)a 
single No. of Mr. Campbell's was issued from the press. 
How, then, did it occur, that the United States govern- 
ment should os by the admirable performances of the 
artist whom they had five years ‘‘ honoured ” and em- 
plored ; and purchase for the public library fi/ty copies of 

r. Campbell’s later work, and at eight times the cost of 
Mr. Lewis's original performance? There must have 

eat difference in merit to account for this fact; 
and along it would support our judgment, 


Copy of a Latter from Hon. Governor Casas. 
«* Washington, Sept. 10th, 1835. 

«« Dear Sit,—It affords me great pleasure, in conformity 
with your request, to express my opinion of the fidelity 
of the execution of the Indian portraits which you have 
transmitted to me in your ‘Aboriginal Portfolio.” Your 
opportunities were very favourable for collec’ the ne- 
cessary material for the execution of this work. You 
accompanied me to various Indian treaties, where large 
bodies of the Indians were assembled, and you were in- 
dustriously engaged in painting their portraits. Forsome 
years, also, you pursued the same p an at Detroit, at a 
period when that place was a resort for many of the tribes. 

*« So far as I can speak from recollection, I think the 
countenances and costumes of the Indians, represented in 
these engravings, are faithfully preserved. Most, and 
probably nearly all, of them, were known to me; and 
though, of course, the impression of the features of many 
ofthem has passed from my memory, yet there are some 
whom I distinctly recollect, and whose appearance I in- 


stantly recognised in these sketches. 

«© Some years of your life were faithfully devoted to 
this task; and I hope the favourable notice of the public 
will enable you to reap a just reward for your exertions 
Cc. ** Lawis Cass,”* 
Philadelphia.” 


and expenses. — Iam, & 
“* To J. O. Lewis, Eeq. 


THE GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP. 
WE mentioned in our last Number the paint- 
ings which Mr. Parris had been preparing for 
this steam leviathan, the largest vessel of her 
description ever built in this country, and 
which is to be employed in the transfer of pas- 
sengers to and from Bristol and New York. 
On several evenings during the present week, 
these beautiful works have been exhibited, by 
artificial light, at Mr. Parris’s rooms, and the 
effect was singularly splendid. They are ere § 
in number ; and, in order to correspond wit 
the Louis Quatorze character of the fitting-up, 
furniture, &c., of the magnificent cabin, or 
rather saloon, of which they will form the 
principal ornament, they are painted in the 
light, gay style of Watteau, or Boucher. The 
larger ones represent parties engaged in all 
kinds of elegant and graceful sports and amuse- 
ments; the smaller are personifications, by 
Cupids, of the different arts and sciences. The 
latter are peculiarly charming. We were 
especially delighted with one arch urchin, who, 
having placed his tastefully formed little kettle 
on a heap of ignited twigs, and having “ got 
the steam up,” is exposing the wings of a toy- 
mill to the effect of its rushing power. We 
can conceive nothing better calculated to beguile 
the tedious hours which must occur even in the 
most rapid and prosperous sea-voyage, than the 
contemplation of these various and interesting 
productions ; and we hope they may assist in 
generating a taste for similar decorations in the 
mansions of the noble and the wealthy. Mr. 
Parris is, we understand, at present employed 
in ornamenting the United Service Club, in a 
still more highly finished and a more classical 
style of art. 


* This letter of Governor Cass amounts to very little. 
In the sketches by Mr. Lewis, he recognised the ‘* ap- 
rance” of several Indians. Why, the appearance of 

is late Majesty may be recognised, in penny and half- 
penny daubs, daily exposed in the thoroughfares of Lon- 
don ; but does any one consider these to be works of art? 
Nor does Governor Cass speak of Mr. Lewis’s portraits as 
such. And, apropos, we see a letter from the same indi- 
vidual, quoted in Mr, Campbell’s prospectus, which it is 


but justice to add. 
** Washington, 22d September, 1836. 
** Sir,—I do not hesitate, in conformity with your re- 
quest, to state, that the engraved Portraits of Indians, now 
ublishing, and which were taken from the gallery in the 
ar Department, are very faithful copies of the originals. 
Many of these portraits were painted here from the life, 
and all of them were executed at the expense of the go- 
vernment. They represent with much fidelity the coun- 
tenances and costume of the Indians. Colonel M‘Kenny 
and Judge Hall are preparing biographical sketches of 
many of the —— Indians, From the literary attain- 
ments of both of these gentlemen, and from the very fa- 
vourable opportunities which Colonel M‘Kenny has en- 
joyed of becoming acquainted with Indian life and cha- 
racter in the Western Regions, I cannot doubt but that 
the work will be ably executed, and that it will form the 
most complete collection of aboriginal biography, which 
has ever been presented to the public.—Very respectfully, 
your most obedient servant, « Lewis Cass,” 





«€ To J, M. Campbell, Esq.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(Fourth and concluding notice. ] 


No. 454. Christ Crowned with Thorns. A. 
W. Elmore. — For an artist to devote his time 
and talents to subjects of this class, in days like 
these, when comparatively few can appreciate 
such works, and fewer still are inclined or able 
to purchase them, is certainly not a little ad- 


venturous. Although in the treatment of th 


composition before us, we may differ in opinion 
from the painter as to the expediency of placing 
the principal character in so remote a part of | No. 482, Morning, T. S. Cooper, &c. 
the picture, the figures in the foreground, and 
the sentiment throughout, exhibit the qualities 


of superior art. 
No. 470. Holy Family—Il Riposo. A 


Aglio.—Another spread of canvass on the same 
bold course as that just mentioned, and one 
which, in point of composition and effect, has 
We 
have seldom seen the stillness of night—the 
perfect calm of its repose—more graphically, or 


accomplished its passsge to consideration. 


more happily illustrated. 
No. 90. 


attractive. 


No. 25. The Match Boy. 


nected with it, may not be favourable. 


= neuen et 
Guido’s productions, and Mr. Essex has done|have appeared distinctly separate since May 
it the greatest justice.* last. 

Besides the landscapes we have mentioned, es gs ee 
we may point out, as - deserving attention, | Zer Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
No. 446, The Wire-Mill at Tintern, Mon- G. Swandale pinxt., W. O. Geller sculpt. 
mouthshire, J. Ward, R.A.; No. 156, The Ackermann and Co. : 
Dargle, County of Wicklow, T. C. Hofland ; OF this portrait of the Queen we retain the 
No. 157, Scene on the South Downs, near | Opinion which we expressed on first Seeing it 
e | Bletchington, Sussex, Copley Fielding; No. 223, that, under the circumstances a which it was 

View from Bradstone Cottage, Norfolk, J.Stark; | painted, it does Mr. Swandale great credit, 
No. 414, Waterfall, Norway, T. Fearnley; Perhaps the effect of the engraving (although 
it is very skilfully executed) would have been 
improved, if the parts had been a little more 


Thed t t of sculpture al $ presents 
e department of sculpture always pr jo ry 


an agreeable variety of subjects. We would 
especially indicate No. 499, A subject from 
. | Milton, in bas-relief, executed in marble, from 
a design by the late J. Flarman, R.A., T. Den- 
ham; No. 486, Adam and Eve, 'T. Sharp; 
No. 496, Ajax defying the Gods, E. B. Ste- 
phens; No. 495, The Bath —preparing to 
Bathe, E. G. Physick; and others by Park, 
Cotterill, and Lucas. 


Studies from Nature. By J. Inskipp; En. 
graved by C. E. Wagstaff. Nos. XI. and 
XII. Tilt. 

Two spirited and tastefully executed heads, 

being the last of the series, and worthily com. 

pleting a publication, of the painter-like feel. 
ing of which we have repeatedly expressed our 


Raphael and the Fornarina. U. 
J. Fradelle.—Carefully painted. The figure 
of the Fornarina is singularly beautiful and 


W. Salter, 
M. A. F. &c.— Well studied, and harmoniously 
coloured ; qualities which may well recommend 
it as a work of art, although, as a subject, its 
pauper character, and the associations con- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Progress of Intemperance. 
pingille. London, Ackermann and Co; 
Manchester, Agnew. 


WueEn the very clever pictures from which 


or three years ago, exhibited at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s, in Pall Mall East, we spoke of them 


No. 433. Jupiter and Leda, (the Figure of with the approbation which they appeared to 


Leda taken from the Antique.) A.J. Oliver, 
A.R.A.—We have never seen a better adapta- 


tion of the antique to a work of art. 


No. 208. Pleasure Party. No. 216. Retire- 
ment. R. Trewick Bone.—These little cabinet 
pictures, in which the gay and the beautiful, 
both of nature and of art, are admirably 
brought together, are painted in a style of 


great taste and elegance. 

No. 313. Preparing to start for the Derby. 
J. F. Herring.—Alike interesting to the sport- 
ing world and to the generality of the public; 
especially from the varied positions, elegant 
contours, and picturesque character, “ of the 
high-mettled racers.” 


No. 148. Preparing for the Concert. Mrs. 


Criddle.—Certainly a very different kind of 


preparation from the last; but (as far as its 
situation will enable us to form a judgment) 
no less calculated by the taste of its composi- 
tion to attract the notice of the amateurs of the 
fine arts. 

No. 294. The Social Pipe. H. Pidding.— 
The pipe, whether social or solitary, is, at the 
present moment, so universally in fashion that, 
in another sense than that of sound, this may 
be called ‘ the piping time of peace.” Its full 
enjoyment is illustrated in Mr. Pidding's 
group, which, with its accessories, presents one 
of the most comfortable and picturesque corners 
that can be imagined. 

Other clever works in the same class of art 
will be found, from the pencils of Clater, Noble, 
and Kidd. Foreign Tours by G. Jones, R.A. 
in his usual broad, bold, and mellow style. 
Fruit in abundance, by G. Lance and U. Grit- 
ten, jun. of which No. 13, by the former, is 
certainly one of his most finished and beautiful 
productions. The keeper's desk is hung round 
with gems of art, among which, No. 334. 
Enamel of the Saviour, painted from the Ori- 


us in every respect to deserve; and, unless we 
greatly mistake, we strongly recommended 
that they should be engraved, and published at 
a cheap rate, in order that they might, if pos- 
sible, be generally circulated among the la- 
bouring classes. It appears that they have 
since been purchased by the directors of the 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, ‘* being, in 
their judgments, pictures which had the power 
of conveying lessons, replete with moral warn- 
ing and instruction, to all classes ;” and the di- 
rectors afterwards determined “to have the 
whole of the series engraved, at an expense so 
moderate, as to extend to a wide circle the ad- 
vantage of their constant precept and admo- 
nition.” Mr. Reynolds has executed his task 
with his usual skill, and has produced six able 
and impressive prints. We cannot help think- 
ing, however, that the price at which they are 
published, although by no means too large for 
such finished plates, will act as an effectual bar 
against their introduction into the cottage, or 
the workshop ; and we beg to suggest to the 
directors of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution (who appear to entertain very just views 
of the benefits which all classes might derive 
from graphic instruction of this kind), the ex- 
pediency of procuring a series to be engraved in 
some cheap, though effective, style of art — 
such, for instance, as that invented by Mr. 
Burnet —which would admit of prints being 
sold at a tenth of the price necessarily required 
for Mr. Reynolds’s highly finished productions. 
Astronomy.—It is well known that Saturn’s 
ring is composed of two cencentric rings, sepa- 
rated by a void space. Recent observations 
have induced M. Encke to believe that the 
outer ring is divided into two equal parts. 
The same astronomer also states that the two 
stars forming the double star y, in Virgo, after 
having for some time seemed, in consequence 
of their reciprocal motion, so approximating to 


ginal Picture by Guido, in the possession of|one another as to be one and the same star, 


Samuel Rogers, Esq., by W. Essex, is distin- 
guished. ‘The original is one of the most cha- 
racteristic, as well as one of the finest of 











* It gives us pleasure to notice that this very meritorious 
g1 P 





A Series of Six Engravings, illustrating the 
Y Engraved by 
S. W. Reynolds, from pictures by E. V. Rip- 


these engravings have been executed were, two 


approbation. 





SKETCHES. 

BONAPARTE. 

WE copy the following from the “ Ceylon 
Chronicle.” We do not recollect having heard 
the story before, and yet the editor of that ex. 
cellent Journal vouches for its truth.— Ed. L.G. 
The genuineness of the following statement 
may be depended upon. Serjeant Abraham 
Millington’s memorandum concerning the de- 
mise of General Bonaparte. ‘* On Sunday 
the 6th May, 1821, I was sent for, while at- 
tending divine service, to make a tin coffin for 
General Napoleon Bonaparte. On Monday 
the 7th, I was ordered to attend at Longwood 
House for the purpose of soldering up the body 
of General Bonaparte in the tin coffin, which 
was performed in the following manner, in 
presence of Generals Bertrand and Montholon, 
Madame Bertrand, the French chaplain, the 
French surgeon, Mr. A. Darling, Dr Rushop, 
H. M. 20th regiment of foot, several of the 
French domestics, and Samuel Ley, private in 
the 20th regiment. The body of the late Ge- 
neral N. Bonaparte, in full dress, was de- 
posited in a tin coffin, which was lined with 
white silk and cotton. His cocked hat was 
laid across his thighs, and on the left breast of 
his coat was a gold star and cross, and several 
other medals of the same metal, several pieces 
of coin, of various sizes and different value, were 
also put into the coffin. His heart was de- 
posited in a silver urn or tureen filled with 
spirits, to which I soldered a lid or cover of the 
same material, which was placed between the 
small parts of his legs. His stomach was de- 
posited in a silver mug in which there was 
spirits which was also put in the coffin. A 
silver plate, knife, fork, and spoon, and a silver 
service cup, were also deposited in the coffin, 
Previously to placing the body of the general in 
the coffin, the tin lid of the coftin, being lined 
with white silk and stuffed with cotton, it was 
put in its place, and I soldered it on the coffin, 
enclosing the late General Napoleon Bona- 
parte and all the above-mentioned articles. 
This tin coffin with its contents, was then en- 
closed in a mahogany coffin, and they were en- 
closed in a lead coffin, and all were afterwards 
enclosed in a mahogany coffin, which made in 
all four coffins.” ABRAHAM MILLINGTOX, 

Serj. St. Helena Artillery. 

There is something more than interesting in 
these simple details of the last obsequies of one 
of the greatest ‘* Existences,” as Baron Denon 
used to call Napoleon, that have ever appeared 





artist has been appointed enamel painter in ordinary to 
the Queen.—Ed. L. G. 


upon earth. Let the day be contrasted when 









wath 


95th 
96th 


oith 
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he wedded the daughter of the proud house of 
Austria, and when half the monarchs of Eu- 
rope were his vassals with the record of this 
final scene, when the artillery serjeant saw 
«all the coffins enclosed in a mahogany coffin,”’ 
and observed with a simplicity worthy of Cor- 
poral Trim, ‘¢ which made in all four coffins!” 
« Nor till thy fate could mortals guess, 


Ambition’s less than littleness.”— 
Byron's Ode to Napoleon. 


WEATHER WISDOM: Past week. 

Actual Facts. 
Raining all day. 
Very fine day 

fresh, mild, & 
shining. 
Fair and frost Wet, veryrainy. 


Extreme cold 
asth.{ looked for® 


6th. Idem 


robably deep 
nu.f Fail of snow, 
{ storms of wind* 


cots seseeee Rain & wind i ae 


} Fair and frost 


Changeable -- Rainy. 


Changeable - - showery. 
R 


Ain «eccecee 
A correspondent has sent us a mere guess- 
prophetic anticipation versus those upon sys- 
tem, or pretended system, and it is but fair to 
say, that he is oftener in the right than his 
compeers. But we continue the unfortunate 
predictions ; and dare say next week will be 
no wiser in second sight than the past. 
“ About the 4th, windy, cumuli, and showers 
(possibly thunder). 5th, fine spring weather, 
thermometer rising. 6th, hail and thunder 
showers. The 7th, a square of Saturn and 
Mercury, bringing keen and high wiads from 
N.or N.E. Still windy and cool about the 
9th."— Morrison. ‘* Saturday, 3d, rain; 4th, 
rain and wind; 5th, changeable; 6th, fair; 
7th and 8th, changeable; and 9th, rain.” 
Murphy. 
MODERN WONDERS; OR, WEATHER WISDOM. 
«Asif in close committee on the sky, 
Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry.”—Cowper. 
How wonderful, how wonderful are these pro- 
jecting days, 
Scheme follows scheme with rail-road speed, 
our wonder still to raise ; 
The elements, air, water, fire,— stand ready 
at command, 
Obedient to man’s plastic skill, and more than 
*prentice hand. 


In spite of adverse wind and tide, he ploughs 
the mighty main, 

Or soars ’mid empty space a speck, the eye may 
reach in vain ; 

The rival of the fleeting wind, the Nimrod of 
the plain, 

He scours the earth with light’ning speed, 
huge Commerce in his train. 


How true, though old, the adage still, that 
‘¢ wonders never cease,” 

But as we longer live, we find these wonders 
still increase ; 

Still stretching forward far beyond the boundary 
man can see, 

He ventures into 
futurity. 


The seasons now are known to him, what time 
the sun shall shine, 

Can tell when stormy winds will blow, and 
rain can well define, 

When hoary frost with icicles hung pendant 
from his hair, 

As scatt’ring snow-white wreaths around, he 

breathes forth frosty air. 


Mild, 
Ide! 


m. 


hidden depths, and tempts 


* The Sun having the declination of Herschel, and the 


= is with Venus, and Mercury has the declination of 


The times we live, how wonderful! how wise 
this scheming age ! 

*Tis seen in ** March of Intellect,’’ but most in 
‘¢ Murphy's” page, 

Whose ‘** Weather Wisdom” startles us, pre- 
dicting months to come, 

The sunny days, or wet, when we may roam, 
or keep at home. 


The tillers of our land may know what time 
their seed to sow; 

And when to reap the yellow grain, the ‘‘ Al- 
manac’”’ will shew ; 

Our rude forefathers lowly laid, could they but 
live again, 

How would they stare, that this our age such 
knowledge should attain ? 


Now “ Francis Moore” is laid aside, prophetic 
once of yore, 

He must give place to other craft, a prophet 
thought of more ; 

So changeable, uncertain all, except the seasons 


now, 
For “ Day’s Interpreter” tells true,—fair, foul, 
change, wind, or snow. 


Ye weather wise, or would-be seers, whoever 
ye may be, 

Though ye may make a happy hit, as if with 
certainty, 

Be sure the daring you attempt no science 
can attain, 

While Providence still secret works, your 
knowledge strives in vain. J.S. H. 





DRAMA. 

Olympic.—On Thursday night, You cannot 
Marry your Grandmother, by Mr. Haynes Bay- 
ley, was produced here with perfect success, 
and was admirably acted by the whole strength 
of the company. 

St. James’s.—Two novelties here since our 
last. On Saturday, the Fatal Secret, depending 
almost entirely on Harley, was rather heavy in 
the first act; but redeemed by the absurdity 
and fun in the last, and the humour of the 
actor. On Thursday, Jenny Jones introduced 
a Mr. and Mrs. Caulfield, who sang very pret- 
tily. The lateness of the production of two of 
these pieces prevents our going into particulars. 





VARIETIES. 

Captain Burnes. —Captain Burnes arrived 
at Cabool, in October, and held friendly inter- 
course with the people. By Dost Mahomed’s 
order, the chiefs and nobles constantly attend 
on him, but the Kuzzilbashes have not yet 
made their appearance, in obedience to the 
direction of Mahomed Ukhbar Kkan. When 
the Cabool chief heard this, he sent for the 
sirdars of that tribe, and told them that, if 
they were desirous of serving him, they must 
attend the Sahib, otherwise they should all be 
dismissed. Captain Burnes interceded for 
them with Dost Mahomed, and succeeded in 
reconciling all parties. — From Parbury’s 
Oriental Herald. 

Practical Science. — The new institution for 
the advancement of the arts and practical 
science (in connexion with agriculture, manu- 
factures, &c.), has now followed up its prospec- 
tus by a more complete developement of its ob- 
jects; and we rejoice to see that it is not only 
numerously supported, but by many persons of 
eminence in literature and gcience. 

The Monthly Chronicle, No. I.—As is our 
wont, we beg to announce and welcome to the 
field of periodical literature a new contemporary, 
and one of high claims in politics, letters, and 
science. Its First Number indicates its form 
and features, 1. The Prospects of Government 





is a political essay, by Mr. Bulwer, in which a 


juste milieu course is adopted, and held to be the 


only bank of reliance for the present ministry. 
2. A squibis flung at the Dean of Peterborough. 
3. A Historical View of the End of the Last, 
and Beginning of the Present Reign; i.e. of 
“* Victoria the First.” [query, Why the first ?] 
4. Sound literary remarks on Art in Fiction. 
5. Zicci, a tale commenced, and we rather 
think not quite new. 6, 7. The Moon and 
the Weather, and Weather Almanacs. 8. 
Statistics of Crime in England and France. 
9. Improvements in Steam Navigation, de- 
scribing an apparatus for ascertaining the rate 
of sailing, now in preparation, by Dr. Lard. 
ner. 9. A Notice of the New Heating Pro. 
cess ; and 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, slight notices of 
the theatres, music, new publications, and 
scientific paragraphs; the last of which, on the 
sagacity of dogs, is from the Literary Gazette, 
without acknowledgement. From this enu- 
meration it will be seen that the Monthly 
Chronicle, with able writers, is various in its 
contents, and embraces some of the most in. 
teresting topics of the day. 

Monument to Mozart.— The design to erect 
a monument to Mozart, in his native Salzburg, 
is going on with every prospect of success. We 
rejoice to learn that the lovers of music in Eng. 
land are, in this respect, re-echoing the lovers 
of music in Germany. The committee at Salz- 
burg are well represented in London by Mr, 
Stumpf. 








LITERARY NOVELTIOS. 

Captain Brenton’s Life of Earl St. Vincent has been 
published, but reached us too late for sufficient notice 
this week. 

We have received the Third Part of Ruding’s Coinage, 
the excellent new edition now in course of publication, 
and have only waited for the appearance of a few Parts 
in order to offer it a more detailed tribute of approbation. 

No. I. of the Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle is, 
also, before us, and seems to presage a work of great 
interest. 

(We copy the following foreign literary notices from 
the last No. of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review.”}]—~ 
Ed. L. G. 

** Belgium. — Professor Hoffman von Fallersleben has 
made an important discovery among the MSS. of the pub- 
lic library at Valenciennes. He has there found the hymn 
compo: about the year 883, in the ancient German 
language, on occasion of the victory of Louis over the 
Normans, This literary curiosity, which Mabillon co- 
pied from a MS. belonging to the abbey of St. Amand, 
but which has been sought in vain ever since the year 
1692, is of the greatest importance to the history of 
literature. Professor Hoffman means to publish in Bel- 
gium the original text of the poem, with a facsimile of 
the MS. conjointly with M. Willems, who is known as 
the editor of several ancient works in the Flemish dialect.” 

** Germany.— The catalogue of books of the Leipzig 
Michaelmas fair, comprehends 3538 partly new works, 
partly new editions, produced by 551 publishers. That 
of the Easter fair contained 4353, so that both compre- 
hend 7891 articles, being 362 more than the two catalogues 
for 1836. In the above number are, books and pamphlets 
on scientific and miscellaneous subjects, 3261; novels, 
171; plays, 48; maps, either collections or separate, 58, 
Of these 86 appeared in fureign countries ; there remain, 
therefore, for Germany, iucluding Switzerland, Hungary, 
and that part of Prussia not belonging to the German 
Confederation, 3452. Austria furnished 265; Prussia, 
1018; Bavaria, 420; Saxony, 673; Hanover, 69; Wir- 
temberg, 278; Baden, 108; the two Hesses, 122; and the 
four Saxon duchies, 149. The firms which produced the 
greatest number of articles are : Basse, of Quedlinburg, 
62; Cotta, of Stuttgart, and Reimer, of Berlin, 49; 
Manz, of Ratisbon, and Metzler, of Stuttgart, 46; 
Brockhaus, of Leipzig, 44; Schubothe, of Copenhagen, 
35; Franz, of Miinich, 32; Max and Co., of Breslau, 30.” 

** The house of Fleming, of Glogau, has commenced the 
publication of a series of sketches of the latter works of 

horwaldsen in numbers, the drawings for which have 
been made under that great artist’s own inspection. The 
first number contains Nemesis and the Seasons; the 
second, Schiller’s monument for Stuttgart, and Gutten- 
berg’s for Mentz. The other well-known works of Thor- 
waldsen are intended to follow.” 

“* The first volume of ‘ Histoire Ancienne et Moderne 
de la Moldavie, de la Valachie, et des Etats Independans 
des Transylvains et de Velaques Transdanubiens,’ by 
Michael de Kogalnitchan, a Moldavian officer, has just 
appeared at Berlin. To this work the same writer appends 
as a supplement, which, however, may be had separately, 





‘ Esquisse sur )’Histoire, les Maurs, et la Langue des 
Cigains, connus en France sous le nom de Bohemiens. 
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To this latter is added a glossary, containing 700 Cigain 


wo! 
ss The fourth portion of the Sketches to Shakespeare's 
tic Works, by Retzsch, containin + = jects to 
King Lear, with explanatory text, by C. — 
= i = and English, is announced to ana early 

«* Denmark.—In Denmark there wens 54 daily and 
weekly publications, more than half of them in E. 
hagen; and — are 30 monthly and other cal 
works, the of which are published in the capital, 
Thus, in this iittle kingdom more than eighty peri 

ublications make their appearance, all 
language. It may be computed, that there are in Den- 
mark full as many printing-offices as periodicals; for, in 
the provincial towns, each publication has its separate 
printing-office, and, in the capital, there are at least 
twenty-three, with from sixty to seventy presses.” 

‘* Russia.—Respecting the general class of productions 
that aspire to the character of novels and romances, a 
Russian critic makes the following remarks in one of the 
native pertodical works :—‘ Our department of the belles 
lettres,’ says he, a an important advantage, which 
the literature of all other countries may envy it. Our 
novels have such a slender figure, that all their foreign 

compeers must sink ashamed before them. ‘I'wenty or 
thirty pages are sufficient to constitute a novel, and 150 
are divided into three portions, and published as a 
novel in three volumes. At the same time, it must be 
considered that the number of pages alone cannot furnish 
any correct notion of the brevity of our novels, and the 
scantiness of our inventive powers. Our 150 pages are 
far from being equivalent to that number of English or 
French pages of the same form. Our words are mostly 
yard-long, of cone eight, and ten syllables; theirs of 
one or two syllables. Their letters occupy very little 
space, ours are extremely broad. Place 28 Russian let- 
ters under 28 French, and the latter line will be one-fifth 
_— than the former. In this manner, i150 Russian 
pages would not make more than 60 to 80 French 

or English Ww hat a poverty of ideas results from such a 


compariso 
In the Press. 
Illustrations, with Historical and Critical Accounts of 
the Armoury, and the Ancient English Armsin the Tower 
Sen Drawn, and Engraved on Wood, by J. L. 


in their native 


A new volume of Poems, by Major Calder Campbell, 
author of ‘* Lays from the East,” &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Popular Law Dictionary, —S ex a = 
Terms and Nature of English Law, b TET Tomlins, 
post 8vo. 18s. — The Executor’s Guide, hy J. C. Hudson, 
of the —y Duty Office, f.cap 8vo. 5s. — A History ‘of 
Russia, Vol. III. (teaming Vol. C. of Dr. Lardner’s «* Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia), f.cap 8vo. ts. — The Poetical Works 
of R, Southey, LL.D., Vol. V. (containing ‘* Madoc”), 
f.cap 8vo, 5s.— General Observations on the Principal 
Railways, 8vo. 5s.—On the Quadrature of the Circle of 
the Great Pyramids of Gizeh, by H. C. Agnew, Esq. 4to. 
7s. 6d.—An Improved System of Agriculture and Grazing, 
by an Experienced Farmer, 8vo. 2s. 6d.— The Orphan 
lule, by Charles Wall, 12mo. 4e. 6d, — Cousin Ellen, a 
Tale, by Eliza Paget, square, 2s. td, — ‘The Hand- Book 
of Cookery, 18mo, 2s.— Edinburgh Cabinet —~ ag 
Vols. XXIII. and XXIV. (History of Scandinavia), 5s. 
each.—Scenes from Real Life, by Mrs. Sherwood, square, 
1s. 6d. —~ The Moral and Intellectual School- Book, by W. 
Martin, 12mo. 4s, — First and Second Lessons for the 
Nursery, by W. R. Macdonald, square, ls. td.— Our 
Young Men; their —_ tance and Claims, by Dr. F. A. 
Cox, f.cap, 5s. — The Bit o’ Writin, and other Tales, b 
the O’Hara Family, 3 — t Bvo. 12, 11s. 6d.—Life ani 
Correspondence of the Earl of St. Vincent, by Captain 
Brenton, 2 vols. 8vo. 28. —~ Vienna and the Austrians, by 
Mrs. Trollope, 2 2 vols. BVO. 32a, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry that R. C.’s letter reached us too late. 
We hardly think there is novelty or interest eno’ in 
the few notes on names, for which we are obliged to C. H. 
Dr. Wight’s notice is an advertisement. 
M.'s “ Life’s Progress” accepted. The other doubt- 


Errata.—In our notice of {Scots Melodies, a fort- 
night ago, the name of Bishop was written in mistake for 
that of Sir J. Stevenson.—In the notice of the Entom bal 

cal Society, in ouf last, we should have said that 
collection of insects at Neemuck was made by Assist: 


aU 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
gp tad INSTITUTION, 


PALL M 
The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 
Admission, !s.—Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARN XRD, Keeper. 


IVERSITY of LONDON.— The 


Senate propose to appoint a Registrar, at a Salary of 
per Annum. Candidates must forward their Applications 
to come PUniversity on or before the 24th March next. 
Further Information may be obtained by application at the 
University. By order of the Senate, 
University of London, H, MOORE, 
Somerset House, Feb. 23, 1 1838, 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of DESIGN. 


Notice is hereby given, that on the 16th July, 1838, Pre- 
miums of from Five to Ten Guineas each will be given for the 
best Designs in Art, applicable to the following Branches of Ma- 
nufacture and Decoration, viz.:—Silk, Paper- hanging, Jewellery, 
Carpeting, Architectural Ornament "Carving, Glass, Porcelain, 
Ribands,&c. The Competitors must have studied at least Three 
Months in the School at Somerset House 

Particulars to be learnt at the School. 


NSTITUTION for the ADVANCEMENT 

ofthe ARTS and PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Regent Street, 

and 5C avendish Square. 

The of the Institution have the 

nounce, that they tod now ready to receive interesting Models and 

Works of Art, for E i The will be opened 
early in the Month of April. 


[T° PARENTS and GUA RDIANS. —Mr. 

NEILL, Surgeon to the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, 

receives only T wo House Pupils. He has at present One Vacancy. 
Oxford Street, Seoseoiaet nai Square. 


jefacti to 








THE QUEEN. _PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY. 
ESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES 


(Printsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty) have the 
honour to announce that they will publish, in a few days, dedi- 
cated, by command, to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 


a most exquisite 

PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY, 
Engraved in the finest style of over ange “4 C. E. Wagstaffe, 
from a most beautiful original Drawing by T. Parris, Bsq. 

Historical Painter to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, 

rints, 1. l¢.; Proofs, 2. 2s.; India Proofs, BI. 3s.; 
before pag 4l. 4s. 
London: Hodgson and Graves, Pri 

to Her Majesty, 6 Pall Mail, 


afew days will be ‘published, 


TAN FI ‘ELD’S SKETCHES on the 
MOSELLE, the RHINE, and the MEUSE, 
London: Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers, by special 
appointment, to ne Majesty, 6 Pall Mail. 


~PANISH SKETCHES. 
By GEORGE VIVIAN, Esq. 

Messrs. eco vad ee Colnaghi and Co. -» Her Majesty's 
P. 4 Pall Mall East, beg to state that 
on Monday om will publish ie 5th and 6th parts (being the last) 
of Spanish Scenery, by George Vivian, Esq. hese two parts, 
besides ‘Title Page, Vignettes, &c., contain Twelve Views; in- 
cluding Malaga, Almuncear, Vittoria, Gibraltar, Granada, 
Seville, Barcelona, Burgos, &c. The collection consisting of 
upwards of Thirty Views, now forms a companion volume to 
Lewis and Roberts's Sketches; and, as it contains many interest- 
ing subjects which have not a osprey in any other work, makes 
the Series of Spanish Views more coi maplste. 

To be had of the Publishers, and all Book and Printsellers, 
price 4/. 4s, 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK BY PAUL PRY. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, La Lene = ‘I’ wenty-four Humorous 


4 phates "of "LONDON LIFE. 


By PAUL PRY 
Richard Bentley: New Burlington Street. 





~ PAXTON ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA. 
In a few days will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CULTIVATION of the DAHLIA. 
By J. PAXTON, F.L.S. H.S. 
Editor of “ The Magazine of Botany,” and Gardener and Forester 
to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth. 
Wa. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row, London; and 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In royal 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, the First Number of 
HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE; 
National Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. 
Principal Contributors:—E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P., 
Dr. LARDNER, Sir D. BREWSTER, &c, &c. &c. 
onden: Longman and Co. 
P 1 het vol. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, lettered, 
PULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 
ot to a comprehension of persons not educated 
for the Legal Professi 
By THOMAS EDL YNE TOMLINS, Attorney and Solicitor. 
e* The whole work has undergone careful and able revision, 





Surgeon E. T. Downes, and not by Captain Downes, 





with to its legal accuracy, by an eminent Barrister. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


In f.cap 8vo. price 6s. in yR’S 


HE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE 
J.C. HUDSON, 


By 
Of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset House. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
Price 2s. 6d. the 4th edition of 


Mr. Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making a 


will — to the New Act. 


n 1 thick vol. seventh edition, price 16s. 
Every diveae in this edition has ecsived additions, and 


e whole is much i 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious Col. 
fection a at Prescriptions, Medical Management of Child. 
ren, edicines, &c. The whole forming acomprehensive 
Medical guide oe the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

“« We shall samen it as the advice of an ‘invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
— benefitted by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

tis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.""—London 
Weekly Review. . 

« One of the very best and most useful books published in 

modern times.""—Monthly Olio, 

“* The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, 

Published by Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; and Hatch- 
ards, 187 Piccadilly, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, in tg edition enlarged, price lla, 
boards, 

2. On the Diseases of Females ; a Treatise 
illustrating their Sy mptoma, Causes, Varieties, ¢ and Treatment. 
With Cases. the Diseases aud Management 
of Pregnancy and Lying-in. With Engravings, and a Glossary of 
Medical Terms. Designed as a Companion to the Author's 
« Modern Domestic Medicine. ” Containing also an Appendix 
on the Symptoms and pp teas of Diseases of the Heart, andon 
the proper Treatment of Epil 

“ Itis an admirable nt and should aE x ” aa in 

aX‘ family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 34 May, 1834, 
A most +. ee Reading Mereury, 2d June, 








CHEAP ee OF CAPT. MARRYAT'S 
POPULAR NOVELS, 
Publishing monthly, _ work complete in 1 Volume, 
ce Gs. 


helliched 


Complete in one vol. price a 
APHET in SEARCH of a “PAT HER, 
Also, just published, 
Jacob Faithful ig Simple 
To be followed b: 
The King's Own M lashipman Easy. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
He Or Ordets received by all Booksellers. 


rch Number ’ 
OLBURN? 3 “NEW “MONTHLY 
ted by THEODORE E HOOK, Esq.) 


MAGAZINE and HUMO 
Edi 
Contains, among other interesting ‘Articles, 
The Gurney Papers. By the|The Young Philanthropist, and 
Editor the Old Brute. By J. B. 
By! _, Buckstone, Esq. m 





The Genteel Pigeons. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Memoir of the late John Reeve | Major Gahagan 
A Long While Ago. By Miss'\The American India 
-andot |A Frenchman's Opinion of the 
A Discourse on cane BY the; Drama 
Author of “ Paul P' Letters from Ireland 
ae of Ralph Restiees.| The Diving Belli—Captain Fal- 
yy Capt. Marryat | coner—concluded 
mi. Geramb’s Pilgrimage to Cc pra oss on the Literature 
Jerusalem the Mont’ 
The Manager's Note-Book, &e. &e. 
Powelland Peg Woffington 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


FLOOD’'S LIFE. 
In 8vo., with a portrait, Price 12¢. boards, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and COR. 
RESPONDENCE of the Kt. Hon. HENRY FLOOD, 
M.P., Colonel of the Volunteers; containing Reminiscences of 
the Irish — and an Account of the Grand National Con- 
vention in 17 
By WAKDEN FLOOD, Esq., late Captain 21st Regiment. 
Dublin: John Cumming; London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


C. 


of 








F.cap 8vo., with frontispiece and vignette, 
A oO 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 

Forming Vol. V. a his Poetical Works, to be completed in Ten 
Volumes, price 5s. each, cloth lettered. 

‘« In form, beauty, and embellishments, this collection will re- 
semble the reprints of Byron, &c.; with the advantage of being 
commented on by the author himself.”—Spectutor. 

London: tecgum, Orme, end Ce. 


P. MURPHY, , AUTHOR ‘OF THE « «WEATHER» 
ANAC.” 
HE SUNBEAM. "iin VL. price 3d, will 

ontain a splendid Portrait (gratis), and Authentic Par- 
ticulars of P. Murphy, Esq., author of the ‘* Weather Almanacs 
with original Papers, Poetry, and a New Song, ** The Hightan 
Chief,” by J. Barnett. Part I., in a neat wrapper, containing 
three new songs and a duet, by — Bochsa, and Loder, was 
issued with the magazines on the! 

London: G. Berger, piers ‘all Boooksellers. 


r —~ gh — MACLEAN. | 
HISTORIC "AL. and “GENEA LOGIC! AL 


ACCOUNT of the CLAN MACLEAN, from its First 
Settlement at Castle Duart, in the Isle of Mull, to the present 
period By a SENEAC HIE. a 
« Dreum Rioghail do’ Ch ht nach do 

Shiuaigh.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London; and Laing and 
Forbes, Edinburgh ° 
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LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXIX. for March, 
Sontents. 

I. Practical Working of Trades’ Unions—I1. Guizot and Mit- 
ton—III. Thiers—IV. The PictureGallery. No. 3—V. Crystals 
from a Cavern—VI. Political Parallels—VII. How to avoid 
Fighting a Duel—V111. Canadaand Ireland—IX. Hymn to Ceres. 
From Calli h y the Sketch X. King Edward’s Dream 
~XI. Iona—XII1. Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. No. 6. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 

London. 








Price 5s. . 
Illustrated with a Plate and numerous Woodcuts, 


No. XL. for Match, 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and the Prize Essays and Trans- 
actions of the Highland and Agricultural we of Scotland, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 
London; and William Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 


In 8v0. 

7 . 

he DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
DESPATCHES. . A new edition. 

Vols, 1, 2, and 3, contain the Indian Campaigns. 

— 4,5,6, 7, 8,9, and 10, the Peninsular Campaigns, to the Ex- 
pulsion of the French Army under Soult, in August 1813. 

— 11 and 12 (completing the Series) will be published during 
the present year. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
HE Author of “ Tremaine” on the 
TRUE CHARACTER of the REVOLUTION of 16a8. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CAREY'S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 
Now ready, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, 
By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 
C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 


8N 
R. BENTLEY 
WORKS, now ready. 


ew Burlington Street, March 2. 


’S LIST of NEW 


I. 
r: . 
Vienna and the Austrians. 

By Mrs. Trollope, 

Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” «* Domestic 
Tanners of the Americans,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. bound in emb i cloth, and embellish 
14 Engravings by Hervieu. 





1 with 


Il. 
Memoirs of Grimaldi, the Clown. 
Edited by Charles Dickens, Esq. (* Boz.”) 
Author of « The Pickwick Papers,” « Oliver Twist,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. bound in embossed cloth, and embellished with 
= characteristic Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and 
ortrait. 


Ill. 
Excursions in Italy. 
By J. Fenimore Coo) Esq. 
Author of The Pilot,” «The Sry. «The Bravo,” &c. 
_2vols. Being the Completion of Mr. Cooper’s Travels. 
“These are curious volumes, and can hardly fail to be read 
with great interest. Mr. Cooper gives us a contrast of manners 
and opinions which is strangely entertaining.”— Alas. 


Iv. 

Damascus and Palmyra ; 

A Journey to the East. 

By C. G. Addison, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
2 vols, 8v0. wit coloured II] i 

“This interesting narrative contains the best description of 
Damascus and Palmyra yet given to the European reader. The 
oo nh <a ae — treats of the state and prospects of 

: er Ibrahim Pasha, a 
end Militery Gesene, » is worthy of deep attention.”—Naval 


Vv. 
The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. < 
Author of “ Darnley,” « Richelieu,” &c. 
ss 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
. An agrosable eer hee paiganng narrative,”— Atlas, 
e volumes afford a very lively and interesting pict 

ee manners of the time of Louis Quewrne. The Work aes 
ull of passages of high dramatic interest.”—Post. 





: : __VI. 
Narrative of the Residence of the Three Persian 


a Princes in London, in 1835 and 1836. 
Vith an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent 
ventures. 
By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
Author of “ The Persian Adventurer,” &c. 

~~ 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Princes, &c. 

sa @ commenced this work in the confident expectation of 
a ng much amused with it; and our expectations have not been 
ype spec aes the raciest touches of character, and 

ic adventures encoun i 
princes over the Arabian _ siete: 


- vil, 
The History of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. 
By W. H. Prescott, Esq. 
3 oe with Portraits, 
ich, whether for industry or ability, cannot easil 
be surpassed it is, in fact, one of the most plenting, as well r| 
on valuable contributions to modern history. Certain we are 
ae pore Bplay — it, for it is the only work that 
sufficient pict: i 
as the latter half of the imam aw. 
se Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
ublisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


“ A work which, 





Price 4s. 6d. in cloth, 
OUNG MEN;; or, an Appeal to the 
Several Classes of Society in their alf. 
By the Rev. STEPHEN DAVIES, B.C.L. 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Curate of Bow Brickhill, 


ucks. 
Published by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and L. and G. 
Seeley, Fleet Street, London; and to be had of all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 


ELF E GOR. A Poem. 
The Idea of the Story is taken from the “ Novella de 
Belfegor” of the famous Macchiavelli. 8vo. 5s. 
«« That caustic satire on Church Abuses, ‘ Belfegor.’”—Morning 
Chronicte. 





Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


In 8vo. price 7s. 
GENERAL PLAN for a MAIL COM. 
MUNICATION by STEAM, between Great Britain 
and the Eastern and Western Parts of the World; also to Canton 
and Sidney, Westward by the Pacitic: to which are added, Geo- 
Fynbical Notices of the Isthmus of Panama, Nicaragua, &c. 


Vith Charts. 
By JAMES M‘QUEEN, Esq. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
General Statistics of the British Empire. 


8vo. 8s. 





GEOLOGY, FROM “ THE ENCYCLOPZDIA 
BRITANNICA.” 


In post 8vo. price 6s. embellished with Plates and Woodcuts, 
TREATISE on GEOLOGY; forming 
the Article under this head in the current edition of 
“ The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, &c. &c. 
‘The author has selected and combined all the discoveries 
which have been made in geology up to the present time.” —Morn- 
ing Herald. 
«* One of the most generally and practically useful books ever 
published.”— Birmingham Herald. 
“An admirable digest of geological knowledge.”—Edinburgh 





Advertiser. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adamsg and Co. London. 


Price 7s. handsomely half-bound in morocco, 
EMINISCENCES from the EARLY 
LIFE ofa LUTHERAN CLERGYMAN. 
By FREDERICK STRAUSS, D.D. 

Professor of Divinity, Member of the Supreme Consistory, and 
Chaplain to his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
Translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, Esq. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


OOD’S OWN, No. II. price 1s. 
contains, among a variety of amusing Papers, Fancy 
Portraits of the Authors of the “* Weather Almanac,” and “ Diary 
of the Times of George IV.” 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 





1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
T. CICERO de ORATORE_ LIBRI 
. TRES; ex editione Ernesti, cum Notis Variorum, 
A. J. GREENWOOD, D.D, 
In Usum Juventutis. Editio Nova, emendatior et Notis 
multo auctior. 
London: Whittaker and Co.; Longman, Orme, and Co.; and 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. And Oxford: J. H, Parker. 
A N INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
PROSPECTS of the ADAMITE RACE, as viewed in 
connection with the Scheme of Christianity. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 





No. II. price 3s. 6d. of 
HE MONTHLY LAW MAGAZINE, 
and POLITICAL a? for March. 
The Ballot: House of Common—New Will Act—Equitable 


Mortgagees and Assignees of Bankrupt Mortgagers—Law of Copy- 
right—Canada—A bridgment of Statutes—Tables of Fees—Re- 
rts in Equity, Bankruptcy, and at Common Law—Legal Intel- 
igence, &c. &c. 
A. Maxwell, Law Bookseller to His Late Majesty, 
Bell Yard, Lincoin’s Inn. 





Price 5s. in boards, the 4th edition of 

R. BRADY’S PLAIN ADVICE on 

MAKING WILLS, containing the Old and the New 

Law, with safe and useful Forms, and the new Act of 1 Victoria, 
c. 26. 

“© A volume of infinite and universal importance.”—Literary 

Gazette 


ic, and satisfz 


In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
EMORIALS and COMMUNICATIONS 
addressed to His late Majesty's Commissioners of In- 
pr into the State of the Established Church, from the Cathe- 
om and Collegiate Churches of England and Wales, in 1836 and 


7. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


2 vols. Bvo. price 1/. 1s, in boards, 


" ‘ ~ inal 
EMAINS of the late Rev. RICHARD 
dente. HURRELL FROUDE, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 


Contents: Private Journal—Occasional Thoughts—Letters, 


ermons, &c. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 

In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth, and lettered, 

HE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. 
By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 

Revised, abridged, and adapted to general Use, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's; Preacher of the Charter House; and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 8vo. price 3s. in cloth boards, 
HE SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of 
PATIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, and REPENT- 
\NCE; together with Two Short Exercises—i. Against Unrea- 
sunable Fears in Sickness; 2. Against Despair. Extracted and 
abridged from Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying. 

y the Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Preacher of the Charter House, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Price 2s. 
RESHAM COLLEGE.—Three Inaugural 
Lectures. 
By EDWARD TAYLOR, 
Gresham Professor of Music. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court; and sold by all 
jooksellers. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
The March Number contains— 
i. Hore Sinice. No. IV. 8. Recollections of our last Pa- 
2. The Anatomy of Gaming. By rish Minister. By his own 
Nimrod. Dissection IV. Precentor. No. II. 
3. Half-a-Crown’s Worth of 9. The Yellowplush Corre- 
Cheap Knowledge spondence. No, IV. Skim- 
4. Captain Orlando Sabertash to mings from “ The Dairy of 
Oliver Yorke, Esq. On Man- George lV.” 
ners, Fashion, and Things in 10. Homeric Ballads. By Dr. 
General Maginn. No. Ill. The 
5. The Doctor, &c. (Concluded,) Return of the Chiefs from 
6. ‘* I can’t think how it is!” roy 
7. Gallery of Literary Charac- 11. Murphy, the Meteorologica 
ters, No. LXXX. Sir Wil-; Dueck 
liam Molesworth. (With a 12. The Election Petitions and 
full-length Portrait.) \ the Grenville Act. 
%%* The large increase of Subscribers for 1838, together with 
an unusual demand for the January and February Numbers, have 
rints necessary. They are now ready, and may be 
e Publisher's, 215 Regent Street, London, or of any 
Bookseller in the Kingdom; by whom Subscribers’ Names are 
d the Numbers regularly supplied, price Half-a- 
Crown Monthly. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for March 
contains a very full Digest of Intelligence from all parts 
of the East to the latest possible date, including Political, Com- 
al, D ic, and Miscell ews, G Orders, 
Appoi and P i Civil, Military, Ecclesiastical, 
and Medical, from all parts of India, fc. &c. he Literary and 
Scientific Department of this Month’s Journal comprises the 
following Pa :— Review of Eastern News—The Marquess 
Wellesley — Wilkinson's “‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
ans — The Indo-Chinese States North of Tenasserim —Se- 
lections and Reflections, No, II.—The Vow of Sun, 5 n> + 
“ Residence of the Persian Princes in London"'— Visit to the 
Mishmee Hills in Assam— Adventures of Frank Hartley, Part I. 
— Dessar, an in the Arabian Romance of Antar— Poetry 
— Miscellanies —Criticai Notices of Books, &c. &c. 
W. H. Alien and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 








EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. ( BOZ.”) 
The March Number, price Half-a-Crown, embellished with two 
Ittustrations by George Cruikshank, of 

. . , 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Contains, among other interesting Articles — 
New Chapters of 
OLIVER TWIST, BY THE EDITOR. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
The Nurse's Story, By Thomas/Timon of Athens, fem a 
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« Plain, busi like, familiar, 
Court Journal. 
“We consider it an important duty to make this volume 
known." —Metropolitan Magazine. 
A. Maxwell, Law Bookseller and Publisher, Bell Yard, 


Lincoln's Inn. 


Price Half-a-Crown, cloth, gilt, 


PLAIN GUIDE to EXECUTORS and 

ADMINISTRATORS, shewing their Duties, and how 
safely to perform them; the uisitions of the Stamp Office 
respecting Legacies, with Forms, Tables, &c. 

By the Author of “ Plain Instructions to Make a Will.” 
Also, just published, at ls. 6d. 

Plain Instructions to Make a Will, and 
a Plain Guide to Executors, &c. In 1 vol. cloth, lettered. 
H. Washbourne, Salisbury Square; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Papers.) By Dr. Maginn 
A Visit to Versailles in 1836, 
By W 


Monosania — Mr. Kitinchun- 

. J. Thoms brich, By J. Hamilton Rey- 
There's no Mistake in that! By 
“ Tristram Merry Thou Pi 


Martha Mites, who c for 
herself. By H. Holl 

Ode to Mr. Murphy 

The Grand Juror. By the Au- 
thor of * The Lotlards” 

The Dockyard Ghost. By Lieu- 
tenant Johns 

The Devil. By ‘ The Invisible 
Gentleman” 

A Chapter on Life. By W. 
Jerdan 


nolds 
The Two Sisters. By Captain 


win 
papaies and National Poetry— 
rance, Beranger. By Charles 

Mackay 

The Poppy from Uhland 

Shawn Gow, the Little Grey 
Man of the Fairies. By a 
Member of the ‘* Comet Club,” 
with am I!ustration by George 
Cruikshank 

Alli " Siege of Belgrad 








Street. 


&o. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Buri 
ksellers. 





*_* Orders received by all 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, March 3, 1838, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY,AND TRAVELS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
Selected from the Inedited Private Correspondence of the Lord Treasurer Burghley—The Great Earl of Leicester—The Secretaries Walsingham 
and Smith—Sir Christopher Hatton—and most of the distinguished Persons of the Period. 
FORMING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE REIGN. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (Just ready.) 


THE RIVER AND THE DESERT. 


By MISS PARDOE, ‘ 
Author of ** The City of the Sultan,” &9, 2vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Til. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADMIRAL EARL ST. VINCENT. 


By CAPTAIN BRENTON, R.N. Author of “ The Naval History of Great Britain,” &c. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


IV. } VI. 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC. THE er, FR ow aw non iia PRIVATE 
Comprising io cietkaroone a Gunes Agee | Illustrative of the Court and Times of Sisal Anne. Now first published from 


| the Or’ 
By the Hon. P., CAMPBELL SCARLETT. With her Sketches and Opinions of her Contemporaries, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
mn i | ‘* This is a very delightful work, We have closed the vol with a confirmed im- 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. pression that, in many of the highest points of conduct, courage, and understanding, 
«« These volumes abound with anecdotes and descriptions, which will afford both | the Duchess of Marlborough was the most remarkable woman of her own oz any other 
information and amusement to almost all classes of readers. The whole of the werk | day-”—Kzaminer. VII 
will be read with pleasure ; but the great commercial and political interests connected | i — 2 - = 
with the statements in it respecting steam navigation on the Pacific, require the public NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITION. 
attention to be particularly drawn to its consideration.” —Times, Now ready, Part II. to be completed in Six Monthly Parts, price 7s. 6d. each, 
5 MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE 
V. { COURT OF CHARLES II. 
) y x . With an Introductory View of the State of Female Society, and its Influence, during 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. thet semanhahie Regn. D 
With numerous Letters of Queen Caroline, and other Royal or Distinguished Persons. By Mrs. JAMESON, Authoress of «« Characteristics of Women.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Comprising a Series of ‘Twenty-one splendid Portraits, illustrating the Diaries of 
* This work opens to our view the secret history of our court and of our roya) i 


Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other vee wary ered writers of that gay and interesting 
family for more than half a century.”—Dispatch. period. Engraved by the most distinguished Artists. 











NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Illustrations after Thackeray. 


«« These are very forcible volumes, written with great honesty and manliness of feeling; and with a perfect command of incident and character. What they 
want is good-humour. The author's purpose is always so high y Laer een that he could sow ond then afford to pursue it with less severity of spirit. We are at alos, 
very often, whether we laugh from malice or from pleasure.”—Ezaminer, 


THE COURTIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


ROYSTON GOWER; OR, THE DAYS OF KING JOHN. 


By THOMAS MILLER, Author of “ A Day in the Woods,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


«¢ Mr. Miller has produced an extraordi y work. He has put life and blood into the time of King John. Knights, barons, priests, and high-born damsels, carry on the 
stirring plot, through court and camp, judgment-seat and conflict, intrigue and wassail—the whole is a vivid picture of a memorable period.” —Literary Gazette. 


OUTWARD BOUND; OR, THE YOUNG ADVENTURER. 


By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” “* The Old Commodore,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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